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The Small High School 


ARL R. DOUGLASS, in his 

book, Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Secondary Schools, dis- 
cusses the limitations of the small 
school and then summarizes: “In addi- 
tion to these items, the general tone 
and dignity of the larger school are 
usually more desirable, as are the op- 
portunities for the contacts which 
stimulate personal and social develop- 
ment.”? 


No one can deny that the small school 
does offer many problems distinct from 
those found in the large school—I say 
problems because I am not willing to 
concede that these challenges are dis- 
advantages or limitations when they re- 
ceive the attention that they deserve. 
I do, however, challenge the above 
statement so far as it concerns the gen- 
eral tone and dignity of the schools of 
the State of California. 


During the past two years it has been 
my privilege and opportunity to visit 
several hundred secondary schools in 
California, both large and small. Many 
of the large schools were outstanding. 
The same may be said for many of the 
small schools. 

The size of the school is not nearly 
as important as is the size of the ad- 
ministrator . . . and by this, of course, I 
do not mean physical size. Every school 
that I have visited clearly reflects the 
character and ability of the school ad- 
ministrator. His spirit and professional 


1 Ginn and Company, 1932, page 15. 
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code of ethics, his objectives, his vision, 
yes, his personality, all are reflected in 
the school and in the atmosphere of 
that school. 


Unfortunately, a few administrators 
of small schools attempt to copy the 
program and curriculum of the large 
school. This can never be justified. It 
is not educationally or economically 
sound, for the program and curriculum 
of every school should be adapted to 
the needs of the community in which 
that school is found. Such practice as 
this results from a faulty conception 
on the part of small school adminis- 
trators of the nature of their job. Our 
colleges and universities are con- 
fronted, therefore, with the challenge 
to prepare men and women adequately 
for school administration in the small 
community. 

‘Many of our school administrators 
have come from the ranks of the 
teacher, with little or no practical train- 
ing for school administration. Many 
present courses in school administra- 
tion are not practical—in some in- 
stances these courses do more actual 
harm than good. New courses should 
and must be built to meet the needs of 
those out on the firing line. These 
should not be theory courses; it may 
even be necessary to organize the op- 
portunity for practice administration 
as we have organized opportunity for 
practice teaching. 


While speaking of the type of ad- 
ministrators we want to train for the 
small school, we should not forget one 
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other phase of the problem. If our ad- 
ministrators are to furnish the type of 
leadership which the small community 
needs, the men and women who are 
devoting their lives to the development 
of schools that meet the needs of youth 
must be assured the security of civil 
service. A great majority of the school 
administrators in the small schools have 
no security whatsoever. They are 
forced to make progress in spite of 
this. As a result, many progressive 
school administrators find it necessary 
or desirable to change frequently, espe- 
cially where the community is ultra- 
conservative. 

All the problems confronting the 
small school will never be solved, but 
many of these problems would soon 
disappear if more adequate finances 
were available. We recognize that it is 
more costly per unit to operate a small 
school than a large school. And since 
the small school will never be abolished 
or entirely eliminated, some satisfac- 
tory solution, therefore, must be found, 
whether this be through increased 
state aid, federal aid, equalization, or 
through reorganization into larger ad- 
ministrative units. We should dedicate 
ourselves to the principle which has 
long been recognized in theory, but has 
not always been accepted in fact, that 
“the wealth of the state should educate 
the children of the state.” These chil- 
dren are the future citizens and legisla- 
tors of the state and nation. 

The large school offers many oppor- 
tunities to the resourceful energetic ad- 
ministrator, but the small school has 
many advantages for individual serv- 
ice over the large school. I shall not 
attempt to enumerate these. Let those 
who are in a large place and who have 
never had the opportunity to work in a 
successful small school spend a day in 
some small school with the adminis- 
trator of that school. Let those who 
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are dissatisfied in the small school 
spend a full day with the administrator 
of a large school. In most cases they 
will return to their own school with a 
new viewpoint. I sometimes wonder if 
we are not thinking that the pasture on 
the other side of the fence is more 
abundant, when we should be giving 
more thought to the opportunity for 
service within our own environment. 

It is an inspiration to me to be asso- 
ciated with leaders who are doing out- 
standing work in California, not alone 
in the large schools, but also in the 
small schools. I have found excellent 
progressive activities in many small 
schools, activities that compare favor- 
ably with the best practice in the out- 
standing large schools; therefore I re- 
peat, it all depends upon the leader or 
administrator within the school system. 

We must remember that the small 
school is the result of a desire to offer 
educational advantages to the children 
of every community. Ofter there is 
wasteful duplication and a lack of econ- 
omy in our present organization, but 
every child in California has the oppor- 
tunity to attend school. In fact, every 
child is compelled by law to attend 
school. These schools have been organ- 
ized to meet the needs of the children 
of California. This fact is often over- 
looked by school administrators who 
have had traditional training. I would 
like to suggest the following motto for 
every school in California: This school 
is organized to meet the needs of all the 
children in this district. We may not 
agree as to the nature of these needs, 
but a realization that we should meet 
the needs of our children and a desire 
or effort to meet these needs will force 
all of us to reévaluate many of our past 
practices. 


G. J. Bapura, 
President, Association of California 
Secondary School Principals. 
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Contributions Needed 


N the January issue of the JouRNAL, 

a call was made for teachers to sub- 
mit brief accounts of certain teaching 
techniques they have found helpful. If 
this symposium is to be of as much as- 
sistance to all secondary school teachers 
as it should prove, there must be a va- 
riety of contributions. Teachers owe a 
professional obligation to their fellows 
to share their recipes for better teach- 
ing. 

If you, as a teacher, have something 
to contribute to this issue of the Jour- 
NAL turn to the January, 1939, issue, 
page 7, and read a description of what 
is wanted. And if you, as a principal, 
have a teacher who is making particu- 
larly effective use of some teaching de- 
vice, encourage her to share her expe- 
rience with the rest of us. The deadline 
for manuscripts for this issue was 
originally set at February 20. Because 
this announcement will not reach you 
much before that date, the deadline is 
herewith extended to March 10. 


Principals Appoint 

N an effort to codperate with the 

California Society of Secondary 
Education and to give recognition to 
the services of this organization, the 
Association of California Secondary 
School Principals has authorized the 
appointment of a representative in each 
of its twenty-one state districts to work 
in the interests of the Society. These 
representatives will make contact with 
other principals and with teachers in 
their districts in an effort to extend the 
membership of the Society. 

Representatives already appointed are 
the following: 

Section 1—Roy Good, superintendent, Wil- 
lits Junior-Senior High School. 

Section 6—J. R. McKillop, superintendent, 
Monterey Union High School District. 

Section 7—H. E. Kjorlie, district superin- 
tendent, Nevada City High School. 


Section 8—Dr. Basil Peterson, principal, 
Mount Shasta High School. 


Section 10—H. E. Chastain, principal, Oak- 
dale Union High School. 


Section 11—Louis Linn, Fresno County 
High School, Fresno. 


Section 13—H. R. Olson, principal, Delano 
Joint Union High School. 


Section 15—Rudolph H. Drewes, Nordhoff 
Union High School, Ojai. 

Section 18—Joanna Heideman, principal, 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Glendale. 

Section 19—Lynn Crawford, principal, 
Santa Ana Senior High School. 


Section 20—B. W. Shaper, principal, Red- 
lands High School. 


Section 21—John Aseltine, principal, San 
Diego Senior High School. 


Small School Symposium 


HE January and February issues 

of the CaALIFoRNIA JOURNAL OF 
SECONDARY EpucaTIoN combine to 
present a significant symposium on the 
manner in which the small high schools 
of California are attacking those prob- 
lems peculiar to their size. Additional 
copies of either or both of these maga- 
zines can be had from the publishers at 
the regular price of 50 cents per copy. 
Ordered in quantities of ten—be these 
ten copies selected from either issue or 
both—the magazines sell for 35 cents 
per copy. 

Many principals of small high schools 
will want to order a copy for each of 
their teachers who does not already 
subscribe to the JouRNAL, for this two- 
issue symposium should stimulate teach- 
ers in the small school to follow the 
course which Dr. L. A. Williams men- 
tions in his article in the present num- 
ber—that of actually digging in to ef- 
fect a solution to the problems of the 
small school rather than accepting with- 
out question the idea that the small 
school is hindered because of its size 
and so can do nothing about it at all. 
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For Sale 


SMALL number of copies of the 

400-page California School Di- 
rectory, recently published by the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education, 
are still for sale at the regular price of 
$5 per copy. This edition of the annual 
directory of secondary school people in 
the State is widely used by educational 
and business institutions as well as by 
school administrators and individuals 
doing research work. Copies of the first 
edition of the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education Monograph Series, 
The Report of the Committee on Guid- 
ance of the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals, are now 
for sale at the Society offices for 25 
cents each. 

Copies of some recent back issues of 
the JouRNAL which contain important 
symposia are also still available. Among 
these magazines are the November issue 
with its symposium, “Unique Courses 
in Local Junior Colleges,” and the De- 
cember issue with its symposium, en- 
titled “Some California Junior High 
Schools.” Single copies of either of 
these numbers sell for 50 cents each. 
Ten or more copies of either issue sell 
at 35 cents each. 


Next Month 
EXT month’s symposium is en- 
titled “Some of California’s Spe- 
cial Schools.” In the terminology of 
this symposium, “special schools” are 
those schools which offer some one spe- 
cialized type of education, in contra- 
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distinction to the well-nigh universal 
comprehensive schools which attempt 
to give a broader and more inclusive 
offering. Since there are so many, many 
times more schools of the comprehen- 
sive variety, we are much better ac- 
quainted with them, and so it seems 
time that the JouRNAL should present 
a symposium in which we can hear from 
some of the “special schools.” We want 
to know their purposes, why they are 
functioning under their present form 
of organization, the advantages and the 
disadvantages of this type of organ- 
ization, and the specific job they are 
trying to do. 

This symposium on special schools 
is a part of the planned attempt to hear 
in the JourNaAL from all types’ of 
schools in the State of California. First 
we had the junior colleges, then the 
junior high schools, then the small high 
schools, and now the special schools. 
Yet to be heard from are the various 
types of adult education, and probably 
to come before long will be a survey 
of the problems relating to teacher 
training and descriptions of the institu- 
tions which are carrying on this work. 

In the March JourNAL, in addition 
to the symposium, will appear such 
articles as the following: “Problems of 
the Migratory Student,” by William 
Law; “Composition Must Be Taught 
as Communication,” by Ivan H. Linder, 
principal, Palo Aito Senior High 
School ; and a description of the Whit- 
tier College’s new program for lower 
division students which is aimed at 
“Reshaping the Student’s Viewpoint,” 
written by Wilbur S. Tupper. 


Difference Between French and American Education 


M. |l’Abbé Dimnet in lecturing in San Francisco, November 4, 1938, charac- 
terized French and American methods of education as follows: in France the 
pupil does all the work and the purpose of schooling is to help him learn; in 
America the teacher does all the work, and the purpose of the school is to keep 
the pupil well and happy. 














Variety of Curricula in a 


Small High School 41 vance v. ews 





HE Round Valley Union High 
School, with which the following 
article deals, is located in Covelo, in 
Mendocino County. The school, with 


an enrollment of less than one hundred . 


students, has seven teachers, and hence, 
a very favorable teacher-pupil ratio. 
The community is definitely agricul- 
tural, most of the pupils living on 
farms and being transported to a mod- 
ern, well equipped school in busses. 
The population of the valley is quite 
stable, and most of our students will 
remain in the valley after graduation 
from high school. Our community and 
school trustees are very definitely in- 
terested in progressive modern educa- 
tion and, needless to say, this is one of 
the first essentials for a successful pro- 
gram of education. 

In developing a curriculum for a 
small rural high school, there are sev- 
eral important factors and limitations 
to be considered. The curriculum of 
any school should be based upon a 


proper interpretation of the needs of 
the children of the community. It 
should be as broad as possible, com- 
mensurate with the size of the school 
and the number of teachers available; 
and it should not submerge the voca- 
tional and so-called “fads and frills” 
courses beneath a sea of pure academic 
college preparatory instruction. 

To organize a small high school so as 
not to neglect the needs of the majority 
of the students is often quite difficult. 
In most small rural high schools it is 
only a small minority of the pupils who 
go on to higher institutions after grad- 
uation, yet the state law requires at 
least one curriculum leading to college. 
More often than not the limited num- 
ber of teachers available makes this the 
only curriculum offered. And always 
where there is a small faculty there 
is the problem of conflicts between 
courses. A student is often unable to 
take such courses as music or art, a 
certain appreciation of which is essen- 








q The articles devoted to the small high school in this issue of the “Journal” complete the 
symposium which was started in the January number. With the material included in that 
issue, they present a picture of the problems faced by California small high schools and, 
most important of all, they demonstrate how numerous schools over the state are cour- 
ageously and effectively overcoming those handicaps which the small high school faces 
because of its size. George J. Badura, president of the Association of California Secondary 
School Principals, sounds the keynote in an editorial in the present issue when he empha- 
sizes that size of enrollment need be no criterion of the kind of education offered by a 
particular school. 

Included in this month’s half of the symposium are articles by the following men: 
Vance D. Lewis, principal of the Round Valley Union High School, Covelo; C. Avery 
Hauser, principal. Lone Pine Union High School; Harry Wandling, superintendent of the 
Modoc Union High School District: and A. J. Rathbone, principal and district superintendent 
of the Washington Union High School, Centerville. Concluding the two-month symposium 
is a survey of “Important Writings on the Small High School,” by L. A. Williams, professor 
of education at the University of California and member of the “Journal” editorial staff. 
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tial to a well-rounded high school 
graduate, because of conflicts with re- 
quired algebra, German, or English. 


Bearing in mind the above-mentioned 
criteria, knowing the aims of the stu- 
dents, and being acquainted with the 
difficulties we had found under the con- 
ventional curriculum organization, the 
members of last year’s faculty of the 
Round Valley Union High School, 
during the latter part of the year, 
began to do some serious thinking and 
planning in an attempt to develop some 
device whereby we could better meet 
the needs and problems presented in 
our school. As a result of our collective 
thinking on the subject, we have put 
into operation at Round Valley the fol- 
lowing plan, which we feel is much 
- more effectively meeting the cultural 
needs as well as the essential subject 
matter problems of this typical small 
rural high school. The particular 
courses offered have been organized on 
the theory that student need should be 
the first consideration. 

We now have four curricula which 
we call, respectively, college prepara- 
tory, agricultural, home economics, and 
orientation. The classes organized 
under these curricula are held only dur- 
ing the morning and are made up of 
courses of instruction which we con- 
sider essential to the proper training of 
the students in each individual curric- 
ulum group. 

The basic core of the set-up is the 
orientation curriculum which is re- 
quired of all freshmen entering the 
school. At the end of the freshman 
year the student elects one of the other 
three curricula for his final three years 
in high school. Thus we have the school 
divided into four groups which remain 
intact during the morning. All the 
freshmen are in the orientation group; 
most of the sophomores, junior, and 
senior boys are in the agriculture 
group; the big majority of the girls of 
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q In the enclosed description of the 
program of studies that has resulted 
from the curriculum revision program 
in the Round Valley Union High 
School, Mr. Lewis shows how a small 
school with an enrollment of less than 
100 has secured a variety of curricula 
for its students instead of submitting 
them all to the rigors of a State-pre- 
scribed college preparatory curricu- 
lum. The author is principal of the 
school, which position he has held 
since 1936. For two years prior to 
that time he taught science and math- 
ematics in the same school. 

Mr. Lewis is anxious to “acknowl- 
edge indebtedness to members of last 
year's faculty for their work in help- 
ing to formulate this program, and 
especially to Lauriston Tardy, now 
teaching in San Rafael High School, 
for his many valuable ideas and sug- 
gestions, and to this year’s faculty 
whose enthusiasm and loyal support 
are the chief factors in making the 
program a successful venture.” 





these three classes register in the home 
economics group; and the remaining 
students of the school are in the college 
preparatory group. 

The specialized morning groups 
break down during the afternoon 
classes where we have concentrated the 
elective courses such as art, music, 
typing, general shop, dramatics, and the 
State-required courses of physical edu- 
cation and American history and gov- 
ernment. Thus we have our so-called 
core courses in the morning and the 
electives in the afternoon. 


HE freshman orientation work, as 

the name implies, is largely an ex- 
ploratory and adjustment period, per- 
forming, to a large extent, the same 
function as the junior high school in 
other school systems. Here we attempt 
to bridge the gap between elementary 
and high school, to become acquainted 
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with the abilities, ambitions, and per- 
sonalities of the new students, and to 
help each one decide which of the three 
curriculum groups he should enter as a 
sophomore. 

The work of this group is concen- 
trated in two fusion courses, one an 
orientation-English course and the 
other a course in science and mathe- 
matics. Both courses are required, and 
each is ninety minutes in length. The 
science-mathematics course takes up, in 
addition to the field generally covered 
in any typical ninth grade general sci- 
ence course, a thorough review of 
arithmetic, some simple work in alge- 
braic equations, percentages, fractions, 
and other mathematical operations 
which are typically fundamental. Em- 
phasis is placed on the fact that mathe- 
matics is a most important tool for the 
layman as well as an absolute necessity 
for the scientist. 

The ninety-minute orientation- 
English course stresses an overview of 
the social science field. Opportunities 
in various occupations are explored 
with the idea of helping the student 
decide as early as possible what field of 
endeavor he or she will be interested 
in. Both student and teacher have a 
year to explore in order to form a basis 
on which to judge which of the other 
three curricula the student should enter 
as a sophomore. Fundamental English 
is, of course, stressed, with an attempt 
made to make it as functional as pos- 
sible. Contemporary problems are 
studied from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual ninth-grader. 

The basis of our guidance program 
is the knowledge gained from this con- 
tact with the pupils in these two courses 
of the orientation group. The guidance, 
of course, is continued in the vocational 
and college preparatory curricula. 


‘Te college preparatory curriculum 
is organized to meet the needs of 
those students who intend to go, or who 


have hopes of going to college, and here 
the basic college preparatory courses 
are given. Since this is a small and a 
more or less select group, we believe 
we are able to do a good job of pre- 
paring these boys and girls for college. 
The students making up this group 
know that they have to study. They 
form a fairly homogeneous group as 
far as ability and interest are concerned 
—any teacher knows how difficult it is 
to do justice either to the bright student 
or the dull one when both are in the 
same algebra or German class. The 
large school can take care of this situ- 
ation by having a separate class for 
each ability group, but the small school 
cannot do this for obvious reasons. Our 
present set-up has very largely taken 
care of this problem in that only the 
better students elect the college pre- 
paratory curriculum. The average I. Q. 
of our college preparatory group this 
year is sixteen points higher than the 
average of the two noncollege prepara- 
tory groups. We believe this will con- 
tinue a select group through proper 
guidance, natural selection, and elimi- 
nation of those who cannot keep up 
with the work demanded. 

All students in this college prepara- 
tory group take a ninety-minute fusion 
course in English and social studies. 
The emphasis in social studies is varied 
each year over a three-year period so as 
to avoid duplication. The English is 
worked in with the social studies, with 
ample opportunity being given for 
writing, speaking, and becoming ac- 
quainted with literature. Seniors spend 
some time in preparation for'the Sub- 
ject A examination. 

The remaining ninety minutes of the 
morning are divided into two periods. 
The sophomores take Algebra I and 
German I during these two periods. At 
the same time, the juniors have classes 
in Plane Geometry and German II, and 
the seniors will be studying chemistry, 
physics, or advanced algebra and trigo- 
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nometry. Biology is taught in the after- 
noon and is open to any junior or 
senior regardless of his curricular 
choice. 

The guidance program for this col- 
lege preparatory group is concentrated 
under the social science teacher, and an 
ample testing program is carried on so 
as to help in advising students regard- 
ing their choice of fields of endeavor. 
A library of material and literature on 
different occupations and on most of 
the colleges of the state is maintained 
for the benefit of the students. 


Rokr the noncollege preparatory stu- 
dents, who include about 75 per cent 
of the enrollment of the school, two 
curricula, one concentrating on home- 
making subjects and the other dealing 
with agricultural subjects, seem most 
nearly to fill the need. 

The home economics curriculum is 
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organized for those girls who do not 
expect to go to college. Sooner or later 
practically all of them will marry and 
take their proper places as homemak- 
ers. This curriculum attempts to give 
the girls some knowledge of the differ- 
ent phases of homemaking—sewing, 
cooking, household management, house- 
hold science, home art, interior decora- 
tion, budgeting, buying, home nursing, 
care of the family, first aid, and other 
phases of home making appropriate to 
such a curriculum. Ninety minutes are 
given over each day either to sewing or 
cooking laboratory. During one period 
of the first half of the morning session 
the girls take English. During the other 
period, the sophomores and juniors 
take household science, while the senior 
girls take home nursing. Next year the 
sophomores and juniors will concen- 
trate on home art rather than household 
science so as to avoid duplication. We 






























































MorNING SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
Round Valley Union High School 
Teacher 1 2 3 q 5 6 7 8 
oO} H -_L A « | € 
Science | English Farm English Agri- English 
Me- cul- 
9:00 = chan- Siena ture —— = 
to H ics ; H 
10:27 Mathe- Social 
matics House- Science | Home 
hold Nurs- 
Science ing 
Six-minute Recess 
Cc H A Oo A Cc 
Chem- Home Farm Orien- Agri- Ger- 
istry Eco- Me- tation cul- man 
nom- chan- ture 
ics ics 
10:33 Cc Labo- English S 
to ratory 
12:00 Alge- Cc | Geom- 
bra II etry 
Alge- 
Trigo- bra I 
nom- 
etry 
1 The capital letters indicated for each class designate, according to the following 
legend, the curriculum group meeting at that hour: 
A—Agricultural Curriculum. H—Home Economics Curriculum. 
C—College Preparatory Curriculum. O—Orientation Curriculum. 
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believe the home nursing course given 
by the school nurse is particularly valu- 
able to girls, the majority of whom will 
so soon become homemakers. 

The college preparatory and fresh- 
men girls are of course excluded from 
these homemaking courses. However, 
we feel that an opportunity to learn to 
cook and sew during school days should 
be the right of all girls, so we have 
developed an afternoon one-period 
course in home economics that is elec- 
tive for those girls enrolled in other 
curricula. 

The agriculture curriculum is de- 
signed for the boys who expect to re- 
main on the farm after graduation. 
This group, like the two just described, 
is composed of sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors. Our agricultural program 
is organized under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, which requires, 
among other things, that the boys 
maintain a farm project while in 
school. Our set-up works particularly 
well in handling these projects, as en- 
forced absences for project work and 
field trips which may require part or 
all of the morning will not interfere 
with other classes. Future Farmer 
meetings and other meetings of inter- 
est to the agriculture boys may be held 
in the morning when all the boys are 
together, again eliminating interference 
with other classes and avoiding unnec- 
essary duplication of work among those 
taking agriculture. The boys receive 
instruction in agriculture subjects, 


farm shop, and English in this morn- 
ing program. 

The diagram of the morning pro- 
gram included herein shows the man- 
ner in which the classes are arranged 
and how the program is divided be- 
tween seven regular teachers and the 
school nurse. Teachers are available 
during their free periods as visiting 
instructors for other groups. 


Ov afternoon program is organ- 
ized more or less along conven- 
tional lines ; however, besides the regu- 
lar classes, we have a period which is 
devoted to various activities such as 
publishing the school paper, play re- 
hearsals, athletic team practices, clubs, 
and class and student body meetings. 
We are planning some changes in the 
afternoon program in an effort to cor- 
rect certain weaknesses which have be- 
come apparent, so there is no need to 
go into any detail concerning our pres- 
ent plan. 

The entire curriculum set-up is, of 
course, still very much in a state of 
flux. We are still faced with the prob- 
lem of how to take care more effec- 
tively of those few who are, apparently, 
not interested in either the home eco- 
nomics or the agricultural fields and 
who cannot possibly qualify for the 
college preparatory group. And then, 
too, there are always minor adjust- 
ments to be made to meet changing 
conditions in the school, and these wiil 
have to be adjusted from year to year. 


Junior College Federation to Meet 


The California Junior College Federation will hold its annual meeting this 
year simultaneously with that of the Association of California Secondary School 
Principals, April 3, 4 and 5, in San Francisco. The two groups will hold certain 
joint sessions, and at other times each group will have its own sectional meetings. 
Arrangements for the program are in the hands of A. J. Cloud, president of the 


Federation. 











The Building Program of 


A Small School 


ROBABLY the one phase of the 
work at the Lone Pine Union High 
School which most interests outside 
observers is the building program 
which we have been carrying on. The 
long-time planning which has made 
possible this program and the relative 
freedom from debt which characterizes 
this district and which exists despite 
the large capital outlays of recent years 
appear to be the exception rather than 
the rule in the small high school field. 
Lone Pine is in the very foothills of 
Mt. Whitney and is at the exact en- 
trance to Death Valley—ten students 
come to our school from Death Valley 
itself. Occupations of residents in the 
district vary from conducting a tour- 
ist’s resort with hunting and fishing to 
participation in the motion picture in- 
dustry, from cattle raising and gold 
mining to the making of soda and borax 
products. Much of the Lone Pine dis- 
trict is owned by Los Angeles City for 
water rights, for Lone Pine is the tail 
that wags the dog in water supply for 
Los Angeles. Because of this diversity 
in occupational interest, it has been 
necessary to broaden our curriculum to 
fit the needs of all classes of people. 
The student body itself varies widely, 
ranging from those of the strictly aca- 
demic type to those interested only in 
handicraft or in vocational training. 
About 20 per cent of the student body 
is of Spanish origin—Spanish of the 
better type. The Lone Pine Union High 
School has an enrollment of slightly 
less than 125 students. The faculty is 
composed of eight teachers and a nurse. 


Because of a growing student body 
and because of the need for broaden- 


q By C. AVERY HAUSER 





q The extent of the building program 
of the Lone Pine Union High School 
will startle many readers when they 
realize that the school enrolls but 
124 pupils. In this brief and modest 
account of the manner in which his 
school has and is financing this pro- 
gram, Mr. Hauser demonstrates one 
more attempt the small high school is 
making to extend the opportunities it 
offers its students—that of providing 
adequate and suitable physical fa- 
cilities wherein learning can take 
place. 

Mr. Hauser is principal of the Lone 
Pine school, where he has been 
since 1937. During his teaching years 
in California, he has also been direc- 
tor of continuation at Burbank, prin- 
cipal of the Julian Union High School, 
and principal of the Coast Union High 
School at Cambria Pines. 





ing the curriculum to meet the needs 
of more students, it was realized sev- 
eral years ago that the buildings con- 
structed in 1920 were fast becoming 
inadequate. In 1934, therefore, the 
Lone Pine Union High School Board 
began reserving funds for additional 
buildings. 

In 1937 the first building in the new 
plant was completed. It was a class- 
room building of eight rooms. This 
building has been fully equipped for the 
physical sciences as well as for com- 
merce, home making, and other non- 
academic fields. Last year a new audi- 
torium was built. It seats 428 people 
on a sloping cement floor, has an ample 
stage fully equipped with cyclorama, 
stage scenery, rheostat, orchestra pit, 
projection room, and facilities for radio 
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instruction. Practice rooms back stage 
are provided and equipped for vocal 
and instrumental lessons. 

In the new unit, steam heat has been 
provided to care for the entire plant— 
oil is used for fuel. Ample walks and 
two large lawns with flower beds, vines, 
and shrubs have been added to beautify 
the grounds. Several new tennis courts, 
together with volleyball court and an 
outside basketball court, have been 
added. Bleachers have been built for 
the football and baseball field. 

Plans have already been drawn for 
a new gysnasium. Besides an ample 
basketball court with galleries for both 
visitors and home town team support- 
ers, and with dressing rooms, showers, 
and lockers, it will contain play rooms 
and a banquet room. We hope to have 
a swimming pool at a slightly later 
time. Next to be built after the gym- 
nasium will be a new shop building to 
supplant the cement one used at pres- 
ent. With these two additional units, 
the plans of the administration for 


housing the 124 students will have been 
fulfilled. 


HE entire building program to date 

has resulted in an indebtedness of 
only $13,000. This consists of a bond 
issue to be paid off over a period of 
five years. Except for these bonds, 
which will be fully liquidated in 1941, 
the school district will be out of debt 
this year. 


The classroom building, first unit in 
the present building program, cost 
$42,000. It was built through WPA 
assistance, but much difficulty was en- 
countered due to labor troubles and a 
general lack of understanding. The 
new auditorium was built under PWA 
auspices and was constructed with far 
less difficulty than was the classroom 
building. 

To help finance the first building, the 
WPA contributed $11,000. On the 
second building the PWA gave $11,975. 
From the local budget has come $29,000 
to date. This has left only $13,000 to 
be raised by bonds. 


An interesting phase of this building 
program is the manner in which we 
have gained the support of even the 
most distant parts of the district. Our 
district comprises a cross section of 
250 miles by 70 miles—ten elementary 
districts make up the union. Some of 
our students live as far away as 200 
miles from the high school. To enable 
these students from outlying sections 
to have equal opportunity with those 
who live close enough to come afoot, 
to commute, or to ride on the school 
busses, we allow each student from a 
distance $1 per school day of attend- 
ance to pay for his living expenses in 
the immediate vicinity of the high 
school. Twenty-six students this year 
are taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 


Junior College Association to Meet 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges will be 
held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, March 2-4, 1939. For the first time this year, 
the meeting will last for three days. Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, president of San 
Bernardino Junior College, is president of the Association. Dr. Walter Crosby 
Eells, formerly professor of education at Stanford University, is executive 


secretary. 











Retaining Good Teachers in 
The Small School 4 By HARRY WANDLING 


HE Modoc Union High School 

District, comprising an area of 
2,800 square miles and including six 
towns, has a main building at Aliuras 
and a branch school at New Pine Creek. 
But despite the rural nature of the dis- 
trict and the fact that the combined en- 
rollment of the two schools is only ap- 
proximately 250 students, we have been 
able to retain superior teachers on our 
staff. The means by which we have ac- 
complished this may be of interest to 
others, for always the small school has 
been faced with the problem of training 
beginning teachers, only to lose the best 
of them to more attractive schools, 
schools which are in most cases bigger 
schools located in some urban center. 
The problem is a grave one, for the con- 
stant turnover of teachers and the con- 
stant exodus of the better ones to the 
cities places a severe penalty on the boys 
and girls who must attend a small school. 
In arriving at a partial solution of it, 
therefore, we feel that we have gone a 
long ways towards equalizing the op- 
portunities of the students who attend 
our schools with those of boys and girls 
in the bigger high schools. 

We feel that we do have superior 
teachers in the Modoc Union High 
School District, and we know that our 
teachers are not always on the lookout 
for “advancement” to a bigger school. 
How have we been able to make these 
teachers satisfied to cast their lot with 
a small school? How have we been able 
to assure the pupils in our high schools 
of the advantages to be had from the 
presence of seasoned teachers rather 
than subjecting them each year to the 
ineptitudes of beginning teachers or 
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q Believing in the future of the small 
high school, the writer of this article 
resigned from his position in Pasa- 
dena, a few years, ago to assume the 
principalship at Alturas. And he has 
continued to believe in the small high 
school so strongly that he and his 
board of education have bent every 
effort to make teaching in that par- 
ticular small school system as attrac- 
tive as possible. That they have suc- 
ceeded is attested by the presence of 
the superior teachers who have re- 
mained in the district instead of 
moving on to a larger place. Mr. 
Wandling is district superintendent 
of the Modoc Union High School Dis- 
trict, the main unit of which is at 
Alturas. A branch school is located 
at New Pine Creek. The two schools 
have a combined enrollment of 250 
students in the day school and an 
equal number in the evening exten- 
sion classes when the CCC groups 
are included. 

Mr. Wandling’s experience com- 
prises three years as an elementary 
principal, two years as coordinator of 
the Part-time School in Pasadena, and 
ten years as teacher of general sci- 
ence and biology in junior high 
schools in Pasadena. He values very 
highly the years he spent in Pasa- 
dena and the experience he received 
in curriculum revision. 





teachers not good enough to land a job 
in a bigger school ? 

The writer will attempt to answer the 
question in two ways: first, by stating 
the plans and policies of the local board 
of education in securing and holding 
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good teachers ; and, second, by quoting 
teachers’ own reasons for remaining. 


HE policy of the board is based on 

two basic assumptions: that good 
education can be acquired only through 
superior teachers and that the taxpayers 
and patrons of the district have a right 
to expect the best possible education— 
economical, yes, but also adequate. 

As a part of its plan to hold superior 
teachers, the board has turned over toa 
committee, composed of both board 
members and teachers, the task of de- 
veloping a salary schedule which will 
encourage teachers to improve in serv- 
ice and then to stay in our high schools 
after they have improved. 

Also in line with the board’s policy is 
the administration’s practice of encour- 
aging teachers to remain at home with- 
out loss of pay when not well. This is an 
economy measure, for it encourages 
good health habits, improves efficiency, 
and gives security and peace of mind to 
the teacher, thus paying big dividends. 
It has literally saved one and possibly 
more of our most valued teachers who 
are still with the school. 


While they are expected to meet the 
ordinary routine requirements of punc- 
tuality, record keeping, et cetera, teach- 
ers are still treated as free American 
citizens who have the right to marry and 
to participate in whatever community 
activities they choose. Special dispensa- 
tions are granted quite frequently to in- 
dividual teachers without fear of other 
teachers demanding the same privileges 
without good reason. 

Teachers contribute to a forward- 
looking policy, an ideal, and are con- 
sidered as masters in their own spheres. 
Credit is given them for their contribu- 
tions rather than their being urged con- 
stantly to attempt new innovations 
handed down by the principal. 


Neither politics nor favoritism enter 
into the hiring of teachers in the Modoc 


Union High School. The universities 
and the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion are thoroughly informed of the spe- 
cific needs and the policies of the board 
when a vacancy occurs and are asked to 
recommend the three best qualified can- 
didates for such a position. From this 
group a careful selection is made. The 
reader will readily see that by this 
method there is little chance for politics. 
The fact that no full-time teacher se- 


lected has been known previously to the 


present principal or the members of the 
board is significant evidence that there 
is no favoritism. 


TT? E following are several quotations 

from representative teachers giving 
reasons why they have chosen to remain 
in the employment of the Modoc Union 
High School District : 


Relations with the board of trustees 
and school administration have been 
agreeable. 


When I considered coming to Alturas, 
I was informed that there was a fair 
board and that if I really made good 
there would be no fear of losing my 
position. On that recommendation I 
came—and built my home. 


Politics play no part in the constantly 
constructive activities of our board of 
education. Furthermore, the members 
of this board welcome offered enlighten- 
ment with regard to state and national 
educational advances. Although conser- 
vative, they are careful not to hinder 
advancement through false economy. 


The activities of the school and its 
teachers are strengthened through the 
apparent policy of the community to 
select capable, nonprejudiced board 
members and then letting them solve 
the problems without undue interfer- 
ence, Also, the past record of the com- 
munity to act as a unit toward inhibiting 
the influences which might arise to cause 
a teacher turn-over gives the teachers 
a sense of security in spite of the fact 
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that few of them are protected by state 
tenure. 

Permanency of tenure appeals to me. 

Teachers have been encouraged 
through the adoption of a salary sched- 
ule which offers a reasonable security 
comparable to that offered by our large 
city systems of California. 

We have a salary schedule. It is such 
as to induce long-term teaching and to 
enable some of us to purchase our own 
homes and to feel that we are a real 
part of the community and not simply 
teachers. 

I like the practice of planning and 
working out plans together by the school 
as a whole. There is real desire for im- 
provement of the school by the prin- 
cipal, the teachers, and the board. 

Asateacher, I feel that the best in any 
classroom teacher will, in time, surely 
be destroyed through a mechanical ad- 
ministration. At Alturas we enjoy a 
democratic policy which enables us to 
express ourselves with regard to gen- 
eral school policies and to know that 
whatever ability we do possess is rec- 
ognized. By the same plan departmental 
growth advances through the growth of 
its teachers. The policy of the adminis- 
tration is to direct and encourage grad- 
ual, though constant growth. 

I appreciate the freedom I have to 
work out my own class procedures and 
methods of instruction. I could not will- 
ingly become a mere cog in a machine. 

At Alturas there is chance for in- 
dividuality in teaching : planning, teach- 
ing, responsibility for one’s own work 
and for conditions in the school. This 
makes the job difficult, but interesting. 

There is the chance in a small school 
for reaching the individual pupil: 
smaller classes, teaching the same pupils 
for several years, teaching various mem- 
bers of the same family, getting to know 
the pupils as persons—their interests, 
tastes, ambitions, abilities. 
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Alturas is a town in which the people 
are friendly and in time of trouble very 
helpful. This latter I know from per- 
sonal experience. I prize highly friend- 
ships formed here. 

I like to work with people whose in- 
terests are not artificial or affected and 
who value real accomplishment and per- 
sonal worth. 

I enjoy my affiliation with the Rotary 
Club. If I were to move I should lose 
my Rotary classification and_ likely 
would not be eligible in another city. 
Some of my most pleasant associations 
are as a member of this organization. 

Modoc County offers me opportunity 
to hunt and fish, pastimes which I be- 
lieve I could not get in the same degree 
elsewhere. I do not care for a large city 
environment. 

Our teachers make life pleasant for 
each other. 

We have a congenial group of fellow 
teachers on the faculty. 

The policy of our school board is 
sound and progressive. Not only does 
the board have the welfare of the stu- 
dents in mind when formulating its 
policies, but the welfare and happiness 
of the teaching staff as well. 


HE results of our policies with re- 

gard to securing and holding teach- 
ers are most gratifying as judged by the 
principal and commented on by the 
teachers. The students are happy in 
their work and extra curricular activi- 
ties. Standards of accomplishment are 
high as judged by university and college 
success, and we believe them to be high 
also when based upon community needs. 
The district itself generally feels that 
much extra is being done for the stu- 
dents. 

The fact that several of our teachers 
have rejected attractive offers because 
they prefer to remain in this compara- 
tively small high school is significant. 

















Financial Forms for a Small 


High School 


N presenting the following financial 

forms I do so most humbly. I do 
not wish to suggest even that they are 
a perfect set. These forms, however, 
have proven, in my case, to be very 
satisfactory in administering a rural 
high school. 

The sets of records and forms we use 
tells our financial story simply, accu- 
rately, and with a minimum of work. 
The following are only budgetary- 
controlled accounts. All student body, 
extra curricular, and cafeteria forms 
have been omitted. 

Record of Budgetary Expenditures. 
We all submit to our county superin- 
tendent of schools an annual school 
budget on forms supplied to us from 
that office. The various items on this 
form are classified according to the 
needs of the school. Form 1 includes 
an exact copy of the budgetary items as 
submitted and permits of a comparison 
between what has been spent and what 
remains in the budget. This form 
serves, first, as a monthly trial balance ; 
second, as a monthly financial statement 
to the board; third, as a ready refer- 
ence of available funds; and fourth, as 
a file of expenditures by either the 
month or year. 

To obtain the data necessary for fill- 
ing out Form 1, a ledger sheet (Form 
2) must be kept for each classification. 
These ledger sheets are used to show 
the expenditures and balances of each 
budgetary classification. The ledger 
sheets are posted from a warrant reg- 
ister kept upon a similar form. 

The annual budget, the financial 
statement (Form 1), and the ledger 
sheet and warrant register (Form 2) 
show all disbursements very nicely. 


4 By A. J. RATHBONE 





4 Record keeping is probably as im- 
portant relatively in the small high 
school as in the large school, but even 
the casual observer knows that rec- 
ords in the small school are too often 
kept in a perfunctory and unbusiness- 
like manner. Perhaps this state of 
affairs results from the fact that the 
busy principal himself or a low- 
salaried clerk must do the bookkeep- 
ing. This being the case, it behooves 
the small schools to develop a system 
of records which is extremely simple, 
but at the same time one which is 
adequate and which will readily sup- 
ply any information needed from it. 
The system of records presented 
herein is one which Mr. Rathbone has 
developed for the Washington Union 
High School, Centerville. While the 
Centerville school is one of about 600 
enrollment, Mr. Rathbone contends 
that these records are a minimum for 
even the smallest high school. 

Mr. Rathbone is principal and dis- 
trict superintendent of the Washing- 
ton Union High School. 





From these records one may secure any 
statistical or cost accounting data 
needed. 


Building the Budget. In making the 
budget two sets of forms are used. The 
first is a note book consisting of many 
pages of foolscap. These are indexed 
according to the financial classifications 
of the budget and financial statement. 
In addition each classification is broken 
down to every item included. On these 
pages is kept a record of all expendi- 
tures for the current fiscal year. These 
figures provide the basis for building 
the next year’s budget. For example, a 
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PrincrPAL’s FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


WASHINGTON Union HicH ScHoo. 


For Monty Enpinc DEcEMBER 31, 1938 


Budget Expended Expended 
A: Regular Expense 1938-39 to Date for Month Balance O.D. 
I. ADMINISTRATION 
1. Governing Board ................$ 1,933.00 $ 801.73 $ 130.45 $ 1,000.82 
II. INstRUCTION 
21 Salaries . 62,344.00 25,805.82 5,430.44 31,107.74 
22 Library books 1,985.00 1,570.14 110.85 304.01 
29 Other Expense . 7,598.00 2,874.06 ° 544.14 4,179.80 
III. OpeRATION OF PLANT 
31 Salaries 7,870.00 3,357.00 685.00 3,828.00 
39 Other Expense 4,325.00 1,845.21 385.29 2,094.50 
IV. MAINTENANCE OF PLANT 
41 Expenses 2,065.00 793.81 69.48 1,201.71 
V. AuxILiary AGENCIES 
52 Transportation 7,059.00 2,567.36 609.80 3,881.84 
54 Health . 650.00 217.31 144.63 288.06 
VI. Frxep CHarGEs 
62 Pension Contribs. 872.00 872.00 
69 Other Charges .. 1,790.00 716.16 30.00 1,043.84 
VII. Caprrat OutT.ays . 29,000.00 12,656.76 7,464.45 8,878.79 
VIII. Unpistrisutep RESERVE 12,500.00 12,500.00 
Torr AL... 7 ...$139,991.00 $53,205.36 $15,604.53 $71,181.11 


Form 1.—Monthly Financial Statement, This is an 8% x 11 inch mimeographed form, the 
last four columns and the space for a date being left blank when the form is printed so that 
they can be filled in from month to month. The figures in the column headed ‘‘budget”’ are, of 
course, included on the form when printed. The figures included here are supplied from the 
Washington Union High School to illustrate the method of making out the report. 








record of all money spent on the pur- 
chase. of gasoline is recorded. At the 
end of the year these entries are totaled, 
thus giving us a good index of the 
amount to be budgeted for the coming 
school year. 

Form 3 is the second form we use in 
building our budget. Toward the end 


of the year the department heads are 
required to submit an estimate of their 
needs for the next fiscal year upon 
these forms. 

With the data from the budget note 
book, from Form 3, and the salary and 
capital outlay expenditures that are au- 
thorized by the board, building the 
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Form 2.—Ledger Sheet. This is a printed sheet 11 x 11 inches punched with two holes at 
the bottom. The two blanks at the top and the various entries have been filled in for illustra- 


tive purposes. 
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COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT BUDGET 
1938-1939 

ITEM DESCRIPTION PRICE 
75 Bookkeeping workbooks ... $ 6.00 
15 reams Ditto Paper . $ .50 6.50 
4 reams Work sheet paper 2.40 9.60 
4 cans Mimeograph ink 1.50 5.00 
4 Typewriters 50.00 200.00 
$281.10 


Form 3.—Departmental Budget Request. This is an 8% x 11 duplicated form. The various 
items and prices have been entered for illustrative purposes. 


budget is a relatively easy job. Further- 
more, it is personalized since those in- 
terested have had a hand in its con- 
struction. Then, too, guess work having 
been cut to a minimum, the completed 
budget provides a truer index of con- 
templated expenditures. 

Purchases. In making purchases we 
use two forms. Form 4 is a report for 
price quotations. Before placing any 
order we send this form to the various 
companies concerned. Although the 
prices are more or less standardized, 
the companies, upon the receipt of this 
form, “sharpen their pencils” and quote 
the lowest possible price. This device 
has saved our district a considerable 
sum of money each year. 





Form 5 is the purchase order. The 
purchase order may be filled out in de- 
tail after the various companies have 
submitted their lowest quotations. 

On the purchase order are places for 
the signatures of two board members 
and the principal. A purchasing com- 
mittee of the board thus approves pur- 
chases before they are made. This saves 
embarrassments when invoices upon 
which there might be disagreements are 
submitted for payment. 

When filed the purchase orders give 
us a complete story of outstanding ob- 
ligations, the date when the goods were 
ordered, and how and when they are 
to be shipped. Then, too, additional 
time is saved, since with this type of 








Centerville, California 
To American Seating Co. 
207 Van Ness Ave. 1/it/ee ad 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Please fill in your quotations on the following: 
QUANTITY DESCRIPTION PRICE |DISCOUNT| AMOUNT 
4 
10 quire <p A. Be Dick Mimeograph Stencils 
100 reams capsse "B" Ditto Paper 
cd 
? 

















ForM 4.—Price Quotation Form. This is an 8% x 11 inch form, printed in duplicate, the 
duplicate form being a different color from the original. Written in bold type diagonally across 
the face of the form (but not shown hereon) is the legend, ‘‘This is Not a Purchase Order; 


seme a Request for Quotation.” At the bottom of the form is a blank for the principal's 
signature, 
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PURCHASE ORDER 


Washington Union High School 
Centerville, California 


To P. Ce. Hansen Lumber Co, 
Niles, California . 1/i8/s9 19 


INVOICE MUST SHOW ORDER NUMBER 





Ship Via F. O. B. 
QUANTITY DESCRIPTION | price | piscount| amount 
2 9.18 


68 | 3/4 x 14% Machine Bolts 133 | 


Form 5.—Purchase Order. Another 8% x 11 inch form printed in duplicate. There is a color 
distinction between the duplicate and the original. At the bottom of the form is the notation: 
“Invoice must be in Duplicate and Mailed on Shipping Date.’’ The order has blanks for the 
signatures of two trustees and the principal. 








TEACHERS REQUISITION 
Washington Union High School 











Centerville, California .__. oS ae Sa 
The following supplies are needed for the...______ English __ = ee . Department 
Date Supplies Needed__.1/23/39...... Ea Mears.” Firm _C®lifornia School Book epee 
QUANTITY DESCRIPTION PRICE AMOUNT 
27 Practice Activites in Senior English- Sook One 232 8.64 


Form 6.—Teachers Requisition. An 8% x 11 inch form printed in duplicate with a color 
distinction between the two copies. At the bottom of the blank is a place for the teacher's 
signature and a series of blanks “for office use” as follows: Date Approved, Date Delivered, 
Store Room, Make Purchase Order, Get Quotations. 
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Form 7.—Departmental Ledger Sheet. A 12 x 9% inch printed form, punched on the left for 
four holes. 





purchasing order letters need not be cate invoice. These we pin to the origi- 

written. nal invoice, and on board meeting night 
In preparing the invoices for pay- the whole story of the transaction is 

ment it is our practice to staple to- thus presented. 

gether the request for quotations, the Teachers’ Requisitions. Form 6 is 

duplicate purchase order, and the dupli- used by the teachers for requesting sup- 
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Time for the Montl. Yonuary 19 +7. 
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ForM 8.—Employee Time Sheet. A 16% x 13% inch printed form. To conserve on space in 
the reproduction of this form, several columns have been omitted. On the original form, a 
column appears for each date in the month. 

















INVENTORY 
(Please put check in proper column) 
Purchased Condition Recommend 
Article Listed last during these items 
(Please be definite) year (Vv) year (Vv) Good Fair Poor be discarded 
1 Teacher’s Desk x 
1 Small desk x x 
1 Stand x 














Form 9.—Teacher Inventory Report. An 8% x 11 inch mimeographed form. 











Form 10.—Permanent Inventory Sheet. An 11 x 8 inch ruled form punched at the left for 
four holes. 











; Charge Sheet 
Washington Union High School 





Centerville, Californi Oct. 14, 1938 
Pri 
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ForM 11.—Charge Sheet. An 8% x 11 inch form printed in duplicate with a color distinction 
between the two copies. At the bottom is a blank for a signature. 
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plies. The extensions on this torm are 
posted immediately to the departmental 
ledger and are corrected upon the ar- 
rival of the invoice if the two are in 
variance. The departmental ledger is 
thus kept up to date, and the unencum- 
bered balances are at all times avail- 
able. This ledger, Form 7, is a loose- 
leaf three-columnar book with columns 
respectively for debits, credits, and bal- 
ances. 

Employee Time Form. Form 8 is a 
monthly time record. This we have 
found to be essential. It is kept as a 
permanent record of days worked for 
certificated and non-certificated em- 
ployees. This record serves as a basis 
for making up the pay rolls and, when 
signed by the principal, acts as an au- 
thorization for payment. Such a record 
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proves valuable when certificating to 
employment. 

Inventory. Form 9 is an inventory 
form which is used by the homeroom 
teachers, warehouse custodian, and all 
other employees to list all school prop- 
erty in their possession. This inventory 
is due at the close of each school year 
and is posted to Form 10, the perma- 
nent inventory sheet. This provides an 
accurate appraisal of the school prop- 
erty, as appreciation or depreciation is 
added or subtracted each year. These 
forms provide complete records for our 
insurance agencies, who have approved 
them as a basis for proving fire losses. 

Charge Sheet. Form 11 is a charge 
sheet. This provides a convenient means 
of making interdepartmental cross deb- 
its and credits. It has proven very 
useful to us. 


Speech Courses in the Berkeley High School 


Berkeley High School provides speech training for every one of its students 
through the H-10 English course. This course, compulsory for all students, 
is essentially an oral course, stressing the fundamentals in the four major 
phases of speech education: namely, oral interpretation, dramatics, public speak- 
ing, and argumentation. All other work in speech is elective. 

Dramatics I, the craftsmanship of acting, may be elected in the L-11 year, 
followed by Dramatics II, a course in play production. The dramatic pro- 
duction schedule for each school year includes two modern three-act plays, a 
Shakespearean play, an unlimited number of one-act plays, an operetta, and a 
Variety Show. The performances this year will include “Smilin’ Through,” 
“You Can’t Take It With You,” “The Mikado,” and “The Taming of the Shrew.” 

Public Speaking is elective beginning with the H-11 year and is the only 
speech course for which English credit is offered. An advanced course in 
Public Speaking is also given. Students personally interested in debate may 
join the school’s forensic society, the Forum. This organization, consisting of 
fifty members, holds weekly after-school meetings and arranges for all inter- 
scholastic contests. This work is entirely extra-curricular, as also is the Speak- 
ers’ Bureau, a group composed of fifty students who are or have been enrolled 
in a Public Speaking course. The bureau takes charge of all community speech 
engagements and is an all-important factor in the promotion of community- 


school understanding. 


The school also offers a course called Radio, for the writing and broadcasting 
of radio scripts. Weekly public broadcasting opportunities are provided for all 


students enrolled. 


Cora E. Hampel, vice-principal, states, “We feel that there is nothing that 
we can offer in the high school that does more for personality development than 


these speech courses.” 























Important Writings on the 
Small High School 45,14 waouans 


HAT the small high school is a 
perennial topic for discussion, 
whether oral or written, is evident 


when one begins to canvass the period-— 


icals and book lists which concern them- 
selves with secondary education in this 
country. 

Perhaps the study by Rufi (8)? is 
a good place to start if one wishes to 
obtain a picture of the many baffling 
problems which confront the principals 
and teachers in small high schools. It 
is true that the study was based on a 
sampling, but it does offer a good sum- 
mary of the problems even if the study 
itself is not adequate in point of num- 
bers of schools taken into account. An- 
other type of sampling which brings 
out a different approach to the problem 
is the study which forms a part of the 
“National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation” (4). This is a comparative 
study and is important because it shows 
that size is the most important single 
factor which operates in the small 
school to produce merit and efficiency. 
As in both of these studies, so in the 
excerpt from Wieting’s trumpet call 
(11) emphasis is given to the social im- 
plications of the inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunities so clearly evident 
in the small high school situation. 

There is a new note, however, in the 
more recent literature which brings a 
tone of hopefulness and encouragement 
into the almost universal symphony of 
despair over the rural high school. In 
the publication by Soper (9) the point 
is made that after long years, some of 
the men and women teaching and ad- 





1 Numbers in parentheses refer to numbers 
of entries in the bibliography which is given 
at the end of this article. 





q Dr. L. A. Williams, who has pre- 
pared this selected bibliography, is 
professor of education and associate 
director of relations with schools in 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley. Ever since coming to the Univer- 
sity in 1922 he has been allied with 
the interests of secondary education 
and has been in close contact with 
the problems of schoolmen from both 
the practical and the theoretical 
points of view. He spent the first ten 
years of his professional career as a 
high school teacher and principal, 
mostly in small schools of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and New Jer- 
sey: and then, for approximately ten 
years as professor of school admin- 
istration in the University of North 
Carolina, he served as adviser to 
many rural schools and communities 
wishing to establish high schools. 

Professor Williams shows us that 
he believes the solution to the small 
high school problems lies not nearly 
so much in attempts to juggle admin- 
istrative devices as it does in the de- 
velopment of attitudes and desires on 
the part of teachers and principals in 
the small high schools to use their 
own native abilities of resourceful- 
ness, imagination, intelligence, and 
originality. 





ministering in small high schools have 
decided it is time to do something about 
the problem rather than continuing to 
sit around and talk about the shocking 
conditions. This writer finds, in par- 
ticular, that there are almost infinite 
possibilities for the small high school in 
such modern contributions to civiliza- 
tion as the radio, the “circuit teacher,” 
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the use of supervised correspondence 
courses, better school libraries, and the 
other well-known but too little used 
measures of course revision and vital- 
ized teaching procedures. 

Ever since Mitchell (6) had the cour- 
age to suggest that small high schools 
might utilize supervised correspon- 
dence courses to enrich course offer- 
ings and bring light into the abysmal 
darkness of rural areas, there has been 
a steady growth of the idea, until now 
Langfitt, (5) Broady, (1) and the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, (7) all present 
evidence and specific suggestions about 
the manner in which this unorthodox 
procedure is operating to help solve 
some of the problems of poverty in the 
course offerings of small high schools. 

If the administrative authorities in a 
small high school district are doubtful 
about the feasibility of the many pro- 
posals which these current pioneers are 
reporting, let them turn to Broady (2) 
and learn exactly how one school in 
Nebraska has become a service center 
to its community and to all the children 
in it. If any principal is a doubting 
Thomas and needs specific directions 
about how these many novelties of high 
school administration can be made to 
operate, let him turn to Langfitt (5) or 
to Cyr (3) and learn from the masters 
how it is being done or, at least, can be 
done. 


T is particularly significant that 

Broady (1), Cyr (3), Langfitt (5), 
and Soper (9) agree in spirit, if not in 
so many words, that the small high 
school must abandon its efforts to imi- 
tate its city brothers with their sophis- 
ticated outlook on life and become 
identified closely and organically with 
the life of the rural areas in which they 
are located. In other words, the salva- 
tion of the rural school, according to 
these writers, is being demonstrated as 
lying in efforts to bring its curriculum, 
its administration, its teaching pro- 
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cedures, and the like, into line with the 
nature of the individual community 
which each serves, rather than in at- 
tempts to make it a miniature city 
school. 

If the current literature shows noth- 
ing else it does show that principals 
and teachers with imagination, with 
initiative, with resourcefulness, with 
determination, now as always, are 
demonstrating in practice that, using 
these God-given powers, it is possible 
to make the small high school a center 
of inspiration, of helpfulness, and of 
delight by fitting it into the needs of 
the society which supports it. Let those 
who say it cannot be done read the 
appended references and those offered 
in the Phi Delta Kappan bibliography 
(10) and then turn to Soper (9) and 
select one of the six problems which he 
gives as worthy of attack by the empiri- 
cal method. If necessary, let them per- 
use Langfitt and Cyr and Broady with 
an attitude of inquiry rather than of 
doubt and then try out the suggestions 
offered. Let them only after trial and 
failure—more likely to be success—take 
up once more the lamentations and join 
the doleful chorus, if they honestly can. 

Concisely stated, the current litera- 
ture on the topic shows that the spirit 
of defeatism, which has so long pre- 
vailed with regard to the small high 
school, no longer universally operates. 
The present literature offers not theo- 
retical discussion of the problems but 
concrete suggestion and examples of 
the manner in which many of the 
dragons are being slain, proclaiming 
the watchword, En avant! 


F . Netanya rad bibliography on the 
small high school follows. All of 
these references have already been men- 
tioned in the preceding text. 

1. Broady, K. O., Enriched Curriculums 
for Small Schools. University of Nebraska, 


Lincoln, Nebraska, 1936; 249 pages. 
Offers concrete and specific suggestions 
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about how small schools may extend and en- 
rich their programs and successfully admin- 
ister them without sacrifice in spite of the 
well-known handicaps. 

2. Broady, K. O., E. T. Platt, and Dean 
Moomey, “The Chester Six-Year High 
School.” Educational Monograph No. 7, Ex- 
tension Division, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1935; 84 pages. 

A concrete illustration of how a small high 
school can be made to serve its community and 
the children in it. 

3. Cyr, F. W. (editor), “Economical En- 
richment of the Small Secondary School Cur- 
riculum.” Bulletin of the Department of Rural 
Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1934; 94 pages. 

Direct, specific, detailed suggestions about 
how a small high school may modernize its 
curriculum even with the handicap of a limited 
budget. 

4. Ferris, E. N., W. H. Gaumnitz, and P. R. 
Brammell, “The Smaller Schools.” Bulletin 
of United States Office of Education, 1932, 
No. 17; Monograph No. 6, National Survey 
of Secondary Education, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1933; 236 pages. 

Comparison of a group of selected small 
high schools with a group of unselected small 
schools evidences the characteristics in which 
the selected group excelled the unselected 
group. 

5. Langfitt, R. E., F. W. Cyr, and N. W. 
Newsom, The Small High School at Work. 
American Book Company, 1936; 660 pages. 

Valuable to the principal of a small high 
school for its concrete illustrations of how to 
administer such features as counseling, shops, 
library, correspondence courses, transporta- 
tion, and the like. 

6. Mitchell, S. C., “For the 90 Per Cent.” 
The School Review, 31 :439-444; June, 1923. 


The first ‘published article to advocate the 
use of supervised correspondence study in 
small high schools. 

7. Mitchell, S. C., “Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study.” Report of the National Confer- 
ences, 1934-1937, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1936; 
68 pages. 

Contains valuable committee reports and a 
catechism on the entire field of correspond- 
ence study in small high schools. 

8. Rufi, J. A., A Study of Certain Small 
High Schools. Teachers College Bureau of 
Publications, New York, 1926. Published as 
No. 236 of the “Contributions to Education” ; 
141 pages. 

One of the many studies which show the 
respects in which boys and girls in small high 
schools do not receive a square deal in their 
educational opportunities. 

9. Soper, W. W., “The Small High School.” 
Bulletin of the University of the State of New 
York, Albany, New York, 1935; 80 pages. 

Shows the trend toward an empirical in- 
stead of a verbal attack on the problems of 
the small high school and defines six problems 
which are susceptible of such an attack. 

10. Stoneman, M. A., K. O. Broady, and 
E. T. Platt, “The Small School—A Bibli- 
ography.” Phi Delta Kappan, 19:270-284, 
April, 1937. 

A collection of annotated references to ma- 
terials dealing with many phases of the small 
high school, mostly recent. 

11. Wieting, C. M., “The Rural High 
School.” Chapter V, p. 105-130, in A Chal- 
lenge to Secondary Education (Samuel Ever- 
ett, editor), D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1935; 353 pages. 

Offers suggestions about socializing the of- 
ferings in the small high schools and adapting 
them more closely to local conditions. 


Young People Without Jobs 


Announcement is made by the American Youth Commission, in its Decem- 
ber Bulletin, that it has just completed “one of the largest surveys ever made of 
a representative sample of the youth population.” The Commission, which has 
converted the word “youth” into a plural noun meaning young people in the 
vocabularies of most educators and which has effectively dramatized what it and 
educators generally now dominate “The Youth Problem,” estimates that nearly 
six million individuals between 16 and 25 years of age are totally or partly un- 
employed. On the basis of the Unemployment Census of November, 1937, which 
was the Commission’s chief source of data, this means that a very large propor- 
tion of America’s unemployed is 25 or under. Nearly a third of all within the age 


group are “available for employment.” 











Can Technology Replace 


The Teacher? 


HE recent Report of the Sub- 

committee on Technology to the 
National Resources Committee points 
out that displacements of men by ma- 
chines is increasingly becoming more 
and more frequent and that new jobs 
are not being created fast enough to 
absorb those displaced by rapidly ad- 
vancing technology.’ But how does this 
concern teachers, the reader will say? 
Why, “there isn’t a chance in a million 
that teachers’ services can be displaced 
by mechanical robots.” 

But one should not be too positive in 
this regard. The forces at work in the 
displacement of men in the production 
industries and clerical fields can be- 
come operative in teaching too under 
certain conditions. 

The Report says: 

For good or for ill, a new day is dawning 
in entertainment, and eventually will dawn in 
school education. (p. 33.) 

In education, the application of these modern 
methods of communication may well effect a 
complete change in methods of educating not 
only the child and adult, but also the entire 
public. The new communication development 
may also revolutionize the present school sys- 
tems of the country. (p. 211.) 


To show how television might be 
used in teaching, the Report says: 


Yet may one not imagine for a moment 
what might be done, if the average elementary 
school teacher, instead of talking, herself, 
about the lesson or depending on the text- 
book, should step to the rear of the classroom 
and switch on the televisor, or a talking 
moving picture program? By it she could pre- 
sent to the children a speaking, colored, mov- 
ing, perhaps depth-showing image, strikingly 
lifelike, of one of the best teachers in the land, 


1 Technological Trends and National Policy, 
Report of Subcommittee on Technology to the 
National Resources Committee, June, 1937, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1937. 
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4q By REUBEN R. PALM 





q Most people will enjoy this article, 
for the experience of the Centerville 
High School with the John Doe Teach- 
ing machines makes good reading. 
And to most readers, also, the article 
will have real meaning, for it satirizes 
a condition all too prevalent today 
when learning is frequently confused 
with parrot-like repetition of facts and 
there is such a tendency to formalize 
education. Then, too, those who worry 
over our almost unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of technology as a growing 
substitute for the work of the teacher 
will find some solace in this article. 

Mr. Palm, who writes this interest- 
ing piece, is completing his doctorate 
in the School of Education at Stanford 
this year. He has had eight years of 
experience as a high school principal 
in mid-west states, and for two years 
he has served as instructor in educa- 
tion and history at the Eastern Ore- 
gon Normal School. 





of a great scientist performing experiments as 
he talked about them to the children, an artist 
drawing, and explaining why he drew as he 
did, a musician, statesman, inventor, capitalist 
or handicraftsman demonstrating his work. ... 
The animated drawings and movies already 
produced for schools and sometimes used in 
them, far exceed the specific pedagogue’s 
powers of even the best teachers in science 
and art. They telescope into a few seconds, 
millions of years of geologic time, make the 
movements of gases and electricity visible, 
present explosions without doing damage, 
gather the four corners of the world, with 
their living, singing people, into each class- 
room, and make the past live again in the 
present, in moving dramas of history. (p. 31.) 


The Report admits that up to the 
present time education has been slow 
to adopt mechanical inventions for 
teaching purposes, but this tardiness is 
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probably due to lack of organization 
among schools, this making impossible 
the absorption of what necessarily 
must be a large-scale output of films 
and records. Such organization, how- 
ever, is not impossible of attainment. 
If the demand for tax reduction and 
economies continues, it may force 
schools to give up the present small 
district autonomy and local manage- 
ment in favor of larger administrative 
units so that school schedules and 
practices can be controlled as one net- 
work by one management for a large 
geographical area. 

The effects of such changes upon 
the practices and habits of teachers are 
difficult to predict but a parallel might 
be drawn from the manner in which 
technology is affecting workers in the 
production industries and clerical fields. 
It may not be too far fetched to 
imagine a situation affecting teachers 
as follows: 


O* the evening of the first Monday 
in March the Board of Education 
in Centerville was scheduled to meet 
and reélect teachers for the ensuing 
year. The following morning the teach- 
ers arrived at school earlier than usual 
Each looked into his pigeonhole in the 
office for the customary sealed en- 
velope containing notice of reélection. 
But alas! The envelope wasn’t there. 
Instead there was a mimeographed note 
stating : 
Dear 
The survey conducted by Dr. Blank a few 


weeks ago revealed that teaching activities 
in Central High School consist largely of: 


1. Following minutely the course of study 
for each subject. 





2. Making daily assignment of pages of 
subject-matter to be learned or problems to 
be worked from state-adopted textbooks. 

3. Conducting question and answer recita- 
tions or delivering lectures. 

4, Frequent drilling to stamp in the basic 
rules and principles governing each subject. 

5. Giving periodic mass examinations and 


failing those who do not achieve the traditional 
Central High School standard of seventy-five 
per cent mastery. 


6. Making rigid rules for behavior and con- 
duct and keeping order. 

The Board of Education, after careful in- 
vestigation, has found an invention that is 
capable of performing the above services 
cheaply and efficiently and so has placed an 
order for several dozen John Doe Teaching 
Machines. 

The lesson assignments will be sent from 
the John Doe factory by facsimile trans- 
mission daily for each subject. Lectures will 
be delivered on historical, economic, socio- 
logical, scientific, literary, and health topics 
to each classroom by electrical transcription. 
Drills on grammar and syntax will be simi- 
larly presented, as also will be directions for 
physical education setting-up exercises and 
calisthenics. Current events will be dramati- 
cally presented daily just before the noon dis- 
missal over television by a nationally known 
news reporter. Examination questions will be 
sent periodically by facsimile transmission, 
and cheating will be detected by means of an 
electric eye. 

With the John Doe Teaching Machine one 
technician can take care of the instruction of 
several hundred students. Consequently, your 
services will not be needed next year. 


Very truly yours, 





Secretary of the Board. 


The teachers were stunned. They 
went through the day dazed and baffled. 
The children sensed something wrong, 
and there was an unusual hush through- 
out the classrooms. Gradually the pu- 
pils learned of the catastrophe which 
had befallen their teachers, but what 
could they do except to express sym- 
pathy? A few of the bolder students 
suggested a school strike with a de- 
mand for reinstatement of the teachers, 
but the argument of tax reduction 
spoke louder than adolescent threats of 
action. 

Moreover, not all the teachers would 
lose their jobs, it was argued by the 
Board. A few of the teachers reputedly 
strong in discipline would be retained 
to preserve order in the classrooms and 
halls. Mr. Block, husky athletic coach, 
would be assigned to keep order in the 
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study hall. The superintendent and 
principals had two- and three-year con- 
tracts so they could not be dropped. 
They would be given the opportunity 
to tend the machines upon condition 
that they pass a mechanical aptitude 
test and take a three-month summer 
training course at the John Doe factory. 
There were rumors, however, that 
few certified teachers and administra- 
tors possess the necessary aptitudes for 
passing the test, for it takes persons 
of different capacities and personality 
traits than those possessed by academic- 
minded individuals to operate the new 
machines. Persons were required who 
not only can tend the machines but can 
spot trouble and repair it promptly, 
rather than as do old fire horses, fall 
back on fixed habits and responses. 
On the last day of school there were 
many sad farewells, for it was learned 
that at least eighty-five teachers would 
not be back next year. Yet the chil- 
dren were not as melancholy as one 
might suppose. Many looked forward 
with curiosity and interest to the com- 
ing of the new machines. Rumors were 
current that 
would have a new joke. That would 


each day the machine 


be fun, for the year previous the pupils 
were lucky if teachers presented one 
joke a week. Mischievous boys could 
scarcely wait for the summer to pass 
because they planned to carry out a 
scheme for sabotage of the machines 
during the week of the World 
In past years they had had to sit in 


Series. 


Latin classes while the games were be- 
ing played. There was the rumor too 
that pretty Miss Williams had decided 
to accept a long-standing offer of mar- 
riage rather than seek another teaching 
position. Mr. Bush, teacher of sales- 
manship, said he had had an offer to 
go out and sell the new machines to 
other schools. 

Therefore, why worry? Eventually 
most of the teachers would find some- 
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thing to do. Hadn't they said in their 
classes time after time that, “where 
there is a will there is a way”? 

To relieve further the minds of the 
students there were the assuring words 
of the main speaker of the Central 
High School commencement exercises, 
Dr. Smith, professor of economics at 
the state university. In referring to 
the teachers displaced by the John Doe 
Teacher, he pointed out that inventions 
and technological improvements actu- 
ally increase rather than decrease the 
number of jobs. He said that machines 
enable work to be performed more 
cheaply with the result that the final 
product can be sold for less, leaving 
the consumer more to spend for other 
goods and services and thereby in- 
creasing employment. He expressed 
confidence that somewhere in the world 
there exists a crying need for the serv- 
ices of persons of the intelligence and 
ability of the Central School 
teachers. 


High 


As the hot summer days lazily went 
by, the incident of the victims of tech- 
nological progress had almost been for- 
gotten until the appearance of a dis- 
of the 
community’s more liberal newspapers. 


turbing news article in one 
Rumor had it that the article was writ- 
ten by Mr. Upjohn, displaced teacher 
of economics, who was attending sum- 
Blank University. The 
article pointed out that though the 
summer was nearly over a majority of 
the displaced teachers neither had jobs 
nor prospects of jobs. Several had ap- 
plied for positions at the factory mak- 
ing the machines but were told that not 


mer school at 


as many were needed to make and sell 
the machines as were displaced by the 
machines. The writer pointed out, too, 
that: 

1. Because of the difficulty of making per- 
sonality adjustments necessary for success in 
other types of work, most teachers cannot 
enter other occupations even if openings do 
occur. 
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2. The Board of Education was investing 
several hundred thousand dollars in the ma- 
chines, so there could be no immediate tax 
reduction. Therefore, there would be no in- 
-reased consumer purchasing power for many 
years and, consequently, no increase in wants 
requiring additional personnel for at least ten 
years. 

3. The money (taxes), which was formerly 
paid to the teachers and which was mostly 
spent in the community, would henceforth go 
to absentee stockholders who are in on the 
ground floor of the concern which produced 
the new machines. Their profits are ex- 
cessively large, more than can be spent for 
satisfaction of stockholders’ wants. There- 
fore some of the surplus will be invested in 
government bonds, a special issue of which 
will be necessary in order to relieve un- 
employment which has resulted from displace- 
ment of teachers with the John Doe Teaching 
Machines. The rest will be invested in estab- 
lishment of factories in Fascist countries, 
where dictators have been quick to sense the 
values of the machines for propaganda edu- 
cational purposes. 


ND now back to reality. If the 
foregoing illustration were a real 
situation, what could be done about it ? 
Should teachers attempt to resist the 
invasion of technology into their field 
as workers in the production industries 
have done from time to time? No, a 
better course would be to accept me- 
chanical teaching devices as desirable 
aids in making teaching more effective. 
The next step should be to examine 
our teaching procedures to see which 
of them can be improved so as to make 
duplication of them by technology im- 
possible. 

The illustration may seem extreme, 
but education characterized by rigid 
fixed-in-advance curriculum materials 
and mechanistic teaching techniques, 
since it is repetitious and mechanical 
in nature and overlooks almost com- 
pletely both community needs and the 
facts of individual differences, could 
undoubtedly be provided as effectively 
and certainly far more cheaply by two 
or three dozen skilled experts “tele- 


vising” from some John Doe Teaching 
Machine Company. 


Critics would rightly point out that 
education so mechanistic, non-commu- 
nity oriented, and unconcerned with 
individual differences as would be that 
produced by the machines must lack 
any direct tie-up with the everyday 
problems of community living and con- 
sequently must fall far short of meet- 
ing the needs of youth in learning to 
live happily and successfully amidst 
the complexities of social, economic, 
and political life. These critics would 
also be unanswerable were they to con- 
tend, as they would, that such mechan- 
istic education would inevitably fail to 
provide sorely needed guidance in 
building of life goals in harmony with 
each pupil’s capacities, needs, and in- 
terests, and in selection of an appro- 
priate vocation, leisure time pursuits, 
and community group affiliations. Nor 
would it be possible to refute their 
charge that such a mechanistic educa- 
tion would by its very nature ignore 
almost completely the difficult, never- 
theless, important task of personality 
development so essential for the main- 
tenance of effective social relationships 
in modern democratic society. 

However, to the degree that it can 
be shown that teachers, like those in 
our hypothetical Centerville situation, 
persist in doling out fixed-in-advance 
pages-in-a-textbook assignments with 
little or no reference either to commu- 
nity or individual needs, these criti- 
cisms will bear little weight with 
businessman-dominated boards of edu- 
cation who can and probably will point 
out the fact that no such alternative 
as the critics imply is in any real sense 
available, for too much of what teach- 
ers actually are doing is nothing more 
than machine teaching. If this is the 
type of work that teachers do, and if 
practical-minded boards of education 
sense the fact that technological de- 
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vices can be used just as effectively, 
and more cheaply, it can be expected 
that they will use them. 


HE moral, then, is this: To the 

extent that education of youth is 
closely geared to community life and 
is continuously readjusting itself to 
meet the needs of individuals for wise 
and sympathetic guidance—i. e., when 
teaching is grounded in psychology and 
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the social sciences and practiced as an 
art—no mechanical device can replace 
the teacher. But if teachers function 
mechanistically without direct and con- 
tinuous reference to community and 
pupil needs—and by so doing lead the 
public to believe that this is what edu- 
cation is and should be—they can have 
no assurance that they will not soon 
be replaced by the product of some 
John Doe Teaching Machine Company. 


An Orientation Course at El] Segundo High School 


“The incoming freshmen in a small high school may be somewhat more 
familiar with the new procedure than those entering a large school. Still, there 


are many things strange to them,” writes Principal C. L. 


There- 


3roadwater. 


fore, to acquaint the 9-B students with their new school surroundings and help 
them become satisfactorily adjusted, El Segundo High School has a course in 
orientation which is taught as a one-period subject for one semester as a basis 
for first year English. There is an endeavor to make the major purpose that 
of guidance, to the individual and to the group. 

The course, which is given by Ovidia Gudmunsen, begins with a study of the 
school itself—the physical plant and personnel, history and traditions, subjects 
and activities open to the student. At this time the freshmen become acquainted 
with the student handbook, receive a week of library instruction from the 
librarian, hear representatives of school organizations talk, and plan to present 
the rest of the school. Much time is given to answering questions and making 
sure that the student is getting the right start in his high school work. 

A unit of instruction in the methods and machinery of learning, cultivating 


good study habits, and developing right attitudes toward school 


cluded next. 


work is in- 


Here there is opportunity to explain and practice the learning 


skills as well as to learn the ways in which the various school subjects may 
best be studied. The pupils are given the tools of oral and written expression, 
and much student participation in the development of this part of the study is 


encouraged. 


Since no child can be happy unless he is developing his personality and is 
learning to participate effectively in the affairs of his school, his home, and his 
community, some work in etiquette and character building is included, with 


definite emphasis on training for leadership. 


All kinds of activities suggest 


themselves for this part of the course. Activities which can be adapted to the 
varying abilities of the students. It is found that this unit frequently leads to 
the planning and carrying out of some class social activity. 

As a last division in the orientation course there is offered a survey of 
occupations, exploratory rather than particularized, in order to acquaint the 
student with the opportunities open to the individual and to limitations in certain 
fields. Here he may also read about men and women who have succeeded in 
their vocations, discover the qualities and training necessary, and take field trips 
to observe how certain work is done. Although he may not yet be able to decide 
on his own vocation, still he has been furnished with a good deal of material 
that may prove helpful later in leading him to his decision. 

Extensive reading in books and magazines is offered. Radio programs and 
moving pictures are included. In fact, orientation is intended to help the boys 
and girls to get the most out of their high school days, through a development 
of their own personalities and wise use of the opportunities offered them in 
their home, school, and community relationships. 
































Education Faces Problem of 
Unemployed Youth 4: jouw. wason 


F twenty-one million young 

people making up the American 
youth population between 15 and 25 
years of age, four million are employed 
at an average wage of $15 per week, 
the top wage being $1,000 a year or 
less. The Harvard Report makes this 
comment: ‘Such a wage is below the 
subsistence level. It does not permit 
young people to think in terms of hav- 
ing a home and rearing a family. It 
does not supply the comforts of life, 
much less any of the luxuries.”? 

Another five and one-half million of 
these young people are completely un- 
employed. An additional million and a 
half, either in school or in the CCC, 
would be at work if jobs were avail- 
able. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
more are youth-bums on the highways, 
without homes, without jobs, without 
hope, already human derelicts before 
they have a chance to live.” 

The young people of this age group 
represent about one-seventh of our 
total population, but they supply one- 
half of our crime.’ In the various dis- 
cussions of youth crime, the preventive 
proposals offered are usually negative, 
e. g., larger police forces, more reform 
schools, and so on. We seem to act 
upon the assumption that we are deal- 
ing with abnormal youth living in a 
normal situation ; whereas, for the most 
part, we are dealing with normal youth 
in an abnormal situation. 

This statement taken from a promi- 
nent authority must be added: 


4 “Economic and Social Backgrounds of Un- 
emplozed Youth,” Harvard Publishing Co., No. 
20, 1938. 

2Harl R. Douglas, “Our American Youth,” 
The Journal of the National Education Asso- 
aay > Nae 110, 113, April, 1937. 
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q This stirring appeal for education to 
make an effort to restore the equa- 
nimity of that gestalt which is the 
social order is adapted from an ad- 
dress made by Mr. Wilson last April 
at the Hollywood Conference of the 
Association of California Secondary 
School Principals. So well received 
was the talk that he has since been 
called on to repeat it before other 
groups of school men. 

Mr. Wilson is principal of the David 
Starr Jordan High School in Long 
Beach, one of the California Codper- 
ating High Schools. 





Unemployment in America is unnecessary. 
If we leave out of consideration the foreign 
market, the demand of the home market 
alone is sufficient to give employment to 
every man, woman and child in America. 
Even ten hours a day will not suffice to 
supply the needs of 130 million people. When 
we have taught our people to place social 
service above selfish acquisitiveness, and 
when we have taught the mass of our people 
economics and sociology so that they may go 
to the polls and vote with the intelligence 
implied in a democracy, we shall have gone 
a long way toward solving this problem.* 

Judd, speaking at Atlantic City a 
little while ago, made the statement 
that the first charge of any society is its 
young people, that our society has 
largely placed this responsibility upon 
the schools and school people. 

Expressed still more concisely: We 
have approximately ten and one-half 
million people between the ages of 15 
and 25, either poorly employed, or 
entirely out of a job and with no hope 
of ever attaining one that will give 
them a secure place in their society. 
As a result, their age group, represent- 


4 Ibid. 
99 
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ing one-seventh of the population, is 
supplying one-half the crime and is 
fertile soil for any foolish “ism” that 
carries a hope of economic security. 
There is no legitimate reason for this 
unemployment. School people must 
accept a responsibility in helping to 
solve the situation. What can they 
offer ? 


OCATIONAL guidance and place- 

ment are usually the solutions ad- 
vanced, but, important and excellent as 
this work is, it is only temporizing. If 
guidance and placement were brought 
to perfection and every available job 
filled, we should still have millions of 
young people unemployed. We are told 
that we may look forward to having a 
minimum of between four and five 
million people continuously out of a 
job, most of whom will be in this age 
group.° 

Business, we know, cannot absorb 
these people at present. Two or three 
possibilities, however, present them- 
selves. For discussion we may divide 
these youngsters into three groups: 

The unemployable. These are a com- 
paratively small group who for mental 
or physical reasons cannot be absorbed 
into regular channels of employment. 
The World War showed that a good 
program of rehabilitation and educa- 
tion can practically eliminate the handi- 
caps of this type of disability. 

Those who should remain in school. 
We have probably reached a time 
where it should be a social policy that 
every young person who has not 
reached the place of diminishing educa- 
tional returns should be in school. A 
youngster, so engaged, should be con- 
sidered as giving a social service, and 
society should accept its responsibility 
to supply his needs.* This thought car- 


6 Jesse A. Bond, “After School What,” a 
paper delivered before the Epsilon field 
ayer of Phi Delta Kappa, December 3, 1938. 

6 Educational Policies Commission, The 
Structure and Administration of Education in 
American Democracy, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C., 1937, page 3. 
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ries the meaning that the NYA should 
be extended both as to the number of 
people affected and the amount of 
money expended. At first blush, this 
may seem revolutionary, but we are 
already committed to the idea. For 
generations, young men have been edu- 
cated at West Point and Annapolis at 
Government expense. The _ justifica- 
tion has been national defense. If we 
take the long view of society, education 
for peace is just as essential to the 
national safety as education for war. 
When the student shall have reached 
the point of diminishing returns educa- 
tionally, he shall enter a new program, 
either part work and part school, or 
altogether work. This brings us to the 
third group. 

Those who should be employed. 
There should be a job for every person 
able to work, and all work should be 
socially necessary so that the one who 
performs it may feel a pride of labor, 
just as the postman, the city official, or 
the school teacher does today. It should 
pay such wages as to assure security ; 
the possibility of establishing a home; 
and possibly, fairly early in life, of 
enjoying the necessities of life, most 
of its comforts, and even some of its 
luxuries. 

We speak glibly of work and income, 
but where shall they be found? Since 
business cannot possibly make the nec- 
essary provision, government, for the 
time being at least, will have to do 
so. This will necessitate a tremendous 
expansion of the CCC idea. We will 
have to think in terms of four million 
young people doing Government- 
directed work for at least ten years and 
of several hundred thousand continuing 
to do such work indefinitely. 


F we accept this idea, are we certain 
that there is desirable work which 
will not compete with legitimate busi- 
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ness in such a way as to leave us worse 
off than we are now? There is. 

A few months ago a magazine of 
national circulation carried an article 
to this effect: We have 250,000 miles 
of railroads. Airplanes, automobiles, 
busses, and trucks have made 100,000 
miles useless. They are worse than 
useless because they give no service 
yet carry a heavy upkeep. If these 
100,000 miles could be picked up and 
the other 150,000 miles could be better 
organized, it would eventuate in a bet- 
ter service and less expense. Since 
many railroads are asking to be taken 
over by the Government, they cannot 
do this work. If it is done, the Govern- 
ment will have to do it. 

Another article says our system of 
highways is antiquated. It neither 
meets the requirements of national de- 
fense, national transportation, or traffic 
safety. To bring our highways up to 
date would cost fifteen billion dollars 
and take from ten to twenty years. 
Only a governmental agency could do 
this job. In Los Angeles County last 
year, floods did one hundred million 
dollars damage. The work necessary 
to prevent a recurrence of this condi- 
tion has already begun. The same story 
can be repeated throughout the coun- 
try. A few weeks ago the press carried 
the story of a terrible crossing accident 
in Utah in which twenty-three children 
were killed. All highway-railroad cross- 
ings should be eliminated. There is no 
limit to the bona fide work which needs 
to be done and which will not in any 
way compete with private business. 
Rather, it would be a real help to busi- 
ness because it would supply a steady 
payroll. 

If the cry of visionary be raised, let 
us quote Roger Babson in his personal 
letter dated November 7, 1938. In the 
last paragraph he says: “If private 
industry does not provide employment 
for those honest people willing to work, 
the state must do so.” 


|, hearer question that must 
be faced is, “From where will the 
money come?’ Two sources are 
thought of at once: the war bill and re- 
lief money. In the present world situa- 
tion it is doubtful if any money can be 
taken from the war bill, which is more 
likely than not to expand. It is like- 
wise doubtful whether the American 
people will be patient with any plan 
that raises the relief bill. 

A third possibility presents itself. 
We have been assured by the best au- 
thority that this age group supplies one- 
half our crime. Crime is costing fifteen 
billion dollars per year. One-half that 
amount is seven and one-half billions. 
In the past six months, the writer has 
asked a number of leaders in young 
people’s work, such as heads of reform 
schools, heads of juvenile departments, 
workers in the CCC, the NYA, and so 
on, what in their opinion would happen 
to the juvenile crime rate if we could 
give each of these young people a job, 
socially desirable, with a desirable 
standard of income and in socially de- 
sirable surroundings? The most con- 
servative reply was that 90 per cent of 
juvenile crime would be eliminated in 
five years. The highest estimate was 
98 per cent. 

Let us take the lowest figures. Ninety 
per cent of seven and one-half billion 
dollars is six billion seven hundred 
million dollars. This is ample to handle 
any necessary program. Of course, it 
might be argued that no money is really 
saved. It is just taken from one pocket 
and put into another. But what a world 
of difference just that makes! It en- 
ables us to substitute for a negative, 
destructive, hopeless program one that 
is constructive, one that brings hope, 
happiness, and real loyalty to the most 
important part of our population. 

The term loyalty is used advisedly. 
Important as the crime angle is, youth 
unemployment presents a danger that 
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goes far beyond it. Millions of intelli- 
gent people existing in want and de- 
spair in a nation where, and at a time 
when, an economy of abundance is pos- 
sible are a challenge to every individual 
and every institution in that society.’ 
Democracy has an unsurpassed philoso- 
phy and an irrefutable logic, but if it 
cannot supply its members bread and 
butter, at least as well as competing 
philosophies, it is doomed. Our four 
million young people unsatisfactorily 
employed, and five and a half million 
more with no jobs at all, are a stark 
menace. Phil LaFollette is quoted in 
the Christian Science Monitor of De- 
cember 7, 1938, as saying: “The beat 
of the feet of twelve million unem- 
ployed is a more powerful propaganda 
than any that can come out of Moscow, 
Berlin, and Rome combined.” * 

One is tempted to speak in the Polly- 
anna phrases of the politician, but this 
crisis is so great that he is compelled to 
speak as an American, a patriot truly 
concerned with the danger to a way of 
life that has enlisted the greatest loy- 
alty he knows. In this hour we must be 
as scientific in our approach as we are 
able. Social psychology and history 
unite to warn us against deceiving our- 
selves with the idea that democracy has 
such a hold in America that it can re- 
tain the loyalty of the people regardless 
of the results produced. Nothing is 
sacred to human beings but human 
rights. Human beings desire happiness, 
welfare, and security. They will accept 
and maintain any institution which they 
think best supplies these needs; and 
they will destroy any that does not. 
Jesus stated the same thought and 
sanctioned it when he said that the Sab- 
bath, a sacred institution of his day, 
was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath. The founding fathers took 
the same position in regard to govern- 


7 Stuart Chase, The Economy of Abundance, 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

8“The Wide Horizon,” Christian Science 
Monitor, December 7, 1938. 
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ment. They said, the inalienable rights 
of men are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Governments are insti- 
tuted to attain these ends. When they 
fail, the people may alter or abolish and 
build anew until the desirable ends are 
attained. 


USINESS is an institution. In a 

democratic society this means not 
only that it is responsible for the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods, but, 
also, it means that it must function in 
such a way and to such an extent as to 
make the fullest possible contribution to 
the welfare, happiness, growth, and se- 
curity of all the members of that so- 
ciety. To the extent we fall short of 
this ideal, either within or without the 
institution, we fall short of the demo- 
cratic ideal. This is a social and eco- 
nomic statement, not a political one, 
although its implications concern all 
three. Can we recruit the necessary 
leadership within and without the in- 
stitution to bring about, in a democratic 
way, whatever organization or reorgan- 
ization is necessary to bring it in line 
with the ideal stated ? 

If we can, we shall move compara- 
tively slowly, destroying the defects 
with a minimum of confusion and pain 
while preserving all that is good in our 
present organization. If we cannot, it 
means two possibilities: Either the in- 
stitution will generate sufficient force 
to resist the demands of reform and 
maintain the status quo by arms, 4. e¢., 
institute fascism; or the dispossessed 
will generate enough force to compel 
the reorganization of the institution by 
arms, 1. é., institute communism. Either 
alternative fronts us with a loss greater 
than we can calculate. 

When people seek to attain their 
ends through force, they tend to be 
motivated by emotions rather than by 
intelligence, and their power for mak- 
ing nice distinctions is lost. They are 
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prone to pour out the baby with the 
bath. For example: When the Rus- 
sions overthrew the Czar, they had 
become convinced the church was an 
instrument of oppression. They de- 
stroyed it. They did not stop with the 
destruction of the church, which was 
admittedly corrupt, but they have tried 
to destroy religion, which was itself a 
victim of the church. Exactly the same 
thing happened in the French Revolu- 
tion. 

To sum the whole thing up differ- 
ently: Our established order is facing 
a fundamental problem. Unless we, 
and this means all of us, including 
our business leaders, can reorganize our 
industrial order so as to solve this 
problem under the aegis of democratic 
principles, it will be solved undemo- 
cratically. Judging by what is happen- 
ing in the world at large, this will mean 
the complete destruction of democracy 
as a way of life for us. 


E believe the social order is a 

gestalt ; that each part—i. e., in- 
stitution—has its meaning and signifi- 
cance only as an interrelated part of 
the whole. If any part is out of har- 
mony, we have social disintegration 
and disease which affects the whole 
order until integration has been re- 
achieved. Educators must realize that 
the defects of the industrial order have 
a direct bearing on all other institu- 
tions, including education. Since our 
own area is affected, we are obligated 
to bring our utmost resources as a co- 
operating contribution to the solution 
of the problem. We may not wish to 
accept this responsibility, but we can- 
not escape it. We are challenged to 
become educational statesmen. Thirty 
dollars every Thursday, Huey Long, 
Father Coughlin are portents of the 
times. Unless we see in them, and their 
ability to attract millions of followers, 
symptoms of an economic flood that has 





submerged millions of our fellows and 
threatens us all with dire disaster, we 
have missed the significance of the 
situation. Derision, scoffing, and op- 
pression are the part of fools. Wisdom 
demands a constructive plan shared in 
and acceptable to the members of all 
our institutions. 

Any plan which we may offer or ac- 
cept must not lose sight of youth itself. 
While no “ism” has missed the impor- 
tance of this statement, it is just here 
that we in education have failed most 
woefully. We have resolutely dodged 
all contact with youth movements. The 
press and the elders have condemned 
youth, so school people have taken to 
their heels and shaken with fear lest 
somebody might suspect that these 
young people had received their ideas 
from us. Surely educators, of all peo- 
ple, should be happy at any sign of 
thinking, of any efforts to do some- 
thing, on the part of youth. Of course, 
we should expect young people to be 
impetuous, even to make mistakes. 
These are prerogatives of youth. But 
we should use the situation as an oppor- 
tunity for guidance. 


There is no reason why we should 
not take the initiative, why we should 
not call in the heads of great industrial 
enterprises; why we should not call 
upon forward-looking statesmen, why 
we should not bring the best leaders 
of our own profession, why we should 
not enlist the leaders of all the youth 
movements, and together codperatively 
—we older folk supplying the experi- 
ence, the sanity, the poise, and the 
younger folk supplying the ardor, the 
energy, the ability to sacrifice—work 
out a plan we can all accept. Then, 
together, we can put the thing through 
in a democratic way which will not only 
solve this economic and social problem, 
but which will save and advance that 
incalculably greater value—the demo- 
cratic way of life. 











Youth’s Concept of a Liberal 


Education 


UCH has been written concerning 

the characteristics of an educated 
man. Each type of political state has set 
up criteria for the creation of its ideal 
citizen. All such standards, however, 
have been dictated by adults who, realiz- 
ing the shortcomings of the socia! or- 
der, have attempted to prescribe the 
formula which might remake society. 
In each case educational goals have 
been established by those who have 
passed the period of formal schooling 
and who have been inclined to view the 
problem from a strictly sociological 
standpoint rather than the more per- 
sonal judgment of the young who look 
upon life as self-realization. 

Adults attempt to determine society’s 
failings and then to establish criteria 
and methods for the development of an 
educated citizen who might be the 
means of eradicating those same social 
ills. But what is the thought of the 
adolescent who barely recognizes the 
needs of society, whose primary con- 
sideration is himself, whose principal 
concern is his role in life, and whose 
philosophy seems to be a naive concep- 
tion of his own importance? It would 
seem a matter of some interest to dis- 
cover just what elements these young 
people believe constitute an educated 
person. 

To this end, an opportunity was 
given to 3,400 pupils of Polytechnic 
High School, Long Beach, to state what 
they consider to be the characteristics 
of a liberal education. Every induce- 
ment was offered the pupils to express 
themselves freely, and no particular 
pattern of thought was suggested for 
their guidance. 
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4 By A. ELWOOD ADAMS 





4 The project described herein was 
conducted by the author in the Poly- 
technic High School, Long Beach, 
where he serves as counselor. It is 
an attempt to base curriculum mak- 
ing on what pupils think are their 
needs rather than on what adults 
think pupil needs to be. Greatest in- 
terest in the findings of the study lies 
in the fact that boys and girls in the 
school generally believe that the 
chief attributes of a liberal education 
are cultural—and definitely not voca- 
tional. The latter half of the article 
explains how Polytechnic High School 
is modifying its curriculum on the 
basis of the findings of this study. 

Dr. Adams is a counselor in the 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach. 
He received his degree at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 





ie the final compilation certain at- 
tributes received far greater em- 
phasis than did others. Five were given 
almost unanimous nomination. In con- 
sidering these more commonly sug- 
gested elements of an educated individ- 
ual, it is well to remember that the 
pupils had in mind, not a program for 
social betterment nor a preconceived 
plan of adult ideas, so much as they 
did a philosophy for their own personal 
behavior and selfish advantage. 
Expression. The characteristic re- 
ceiving major emphasis was that of 
proper expression. Although it is dif- 
ficult to present each individual’s point 
of view, in general the thought intended 
was that the well-educated man must be 
able to present his cause in a clear and 
concise manner whether in oral or writ- 
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ten form. Careful enunciation, proper 
delivery, adequate vocabulary, and good 
grammatical form were stressed. 

Courtesy. The next most commonly 
mentioned characteristic was courtesy. 
The educated man “knows and prac- 
tices the common elements of courtesy,” 
not only because society demands it but 
because “it will enable him to make 
friends and be a success.” 

Self-control. The third element sug- 
gested was self-control. Education de- 
mands that one have “complete temper 
control at all times,” that he have 
“good emotional control in an emer- 
gency.” 

Consideration. He who would be 
well educated must be “considerate of 
others.” “If he is considerate he will 
be mannerly and will not be a bore to 
his friends.” “Education in itself is 
consideration for other people.” 

Information. The educated man is 
“well informed on a variety of sub- 
jects.” He “knows where to get facts, 
how to weigh them, and how to use 
them.” He must have “mastered a 
fund of information and be able to ap- 
ply this knowledge to action.” He must 
be well-read, “not only along academic 
lines but in his knowledge of travel 
and human nature as well.” 

Other characteristics not so fre- 
quently mentioned are listed in their 
order of frequency: 


1. Adaptiveness 14. Good appearance 

2. Manners 15. Tact 

3. Varied interests 16. Clean mindedness 

4. Poise 17. Sportsmanship 

5. Broad- 18. Ambition 
mindedness 19. Temperance 

6. Vocational 20. Thrift 
proficiency 21. Honesty 

7. Generosity 22. Sense of humor 

8. Judgment 23. Ability to listen 

9. Efficiency 24. Health 

10. Initiative 25. Originality 

11. Civic-mindedness 26. Modesty 

12. Tolerance 27. Religious traits 

13. Dependability 28. Respectfulness 


Perhaps the most striking fact evi- 
dent in these statements is that they 
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cover a rather comprehensive range of 
characteristics. Yet a few items received 
sufficient emphasis that they may be 
considered as representative of the 
group as a whole. Indeed, it might be 
argued that the first five traits consti- 
tute an adequate education. 


That vocational proficiency was of 
little interest to the young people was 
evidenced by their statements. In con- 
sidering the characteristics of an ade- 
quate education, they emphasized cul- 
tural and social attributes to the near 
exclusion of vocational considerations. 
This may be taken to mean that their 
conception of education is separate and 
distinct from that of occupational prep- 
aration. Or, on the other hand, it may 
be charged that the school fails to em- 
phasize sufficiently vocational guidance 
and training as integral parts of a gen- 
eral education. 


Another point of interest is the near 
lack of concern over social needs. Yet, 
in their self-dominated statements, 
these boys and girls name characteris- 
tics which serve not only a personal 
desire but which are also a practical 
answer to the problems of society. 


Sine question might well be asked: 
Are we providing the experiences 
necessary to the development of the 
above qualities? For too long have we 
evaluated curricula in terms of highly 
theoretical adult standards. The com- 
plaint is made that the content and 
methods of education have little bear- 
ing upon a practical preparation for 
real living. There may be some truth in 
this accusation. And, if we accept the 
premise that interest facilitates learn- 
ing, we may say that our educational 
process might be improved infinitely 
were we to give more than mere lip- 
service to the needs, interests, and am- 
bitions of the pupils themselves. 


The problem of making a more direct 
effort to instill in young people the 
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qualities they think constitute a liberal 
education is difficult of solution. It 
may mean a complete reorganization of 
our educational offerings. It may mean 
merely a mechanical imitation of our 
so-called “progressive philosophy of 
education.” Fortunately, it may mean 
neither of the two. An awareness of 
the problems of youth, an emphasis 
upon guidance, a continuous reévalua- 
tion of teaching methods, and an evolv- 
ing philosophy of education in keeping 
with the gradually changing concepts 
of youth are much needed. 

It is with this latter point of view 
that adjustments are made at Polytech- 
nic High School. It cannot be claimed 
that pupil needs and interests are any 
more fully met here than in other high 
schools of the country. There are many 
shortcomings. Our method of adapting 
our offering to the expressed needs of 
our pupils, however, has been helpful. 
Thus it is that pupil needs are discov- 
ered and analyzed, although, of course, 
our method has been conservative in 
that curricular offerings have been 
modified only after the need for change 
has been rather clearly demonstrated. 
Curricular offerings are examined to 
determine whether or not these needs 
can be met within the existing struc- 
ture of the curriculum. Values of the 
apparent need are weighed and, if such 
procedure is found desirable, new units 
of work or new courses are provided. 
All of this is accompanied by corre- 
sponding changes in methods and equip- 
ment. 


PECIFICALLY, many modifica- 

tions have been brought about to 
meet more fully the students’ desire for 
a more functional type of education. 
Traditional courses of study still exist 
and, no doubt, mastery of a fund of 
information remains one of the primary 
objectives in our school. It is interest- 
ing to note, moreover, that nearly two- 
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thirds of the pupils feel that the proper 
emphasis is accorded the mastery of 
classroom information. Changing meth- 
ods of teaching, a liberalization of class 
standards, and an opportunity to utilize 
information gained all contribute to the 
pupils’ awareness of this factor as a 
goal of education. 

Other courses, not merely inherited, 
but deliberately designed to meet stu- 
dent interests include Home Nursing, 
Home Management, Orientation, So- 
cial Problems, Home Sociology, Music 
Appreciation, Art Appreciation, Oral 
Expression, Public Speaking, Motion 
Picture Appreciation, Photography, 
Dramatics, Journalism, Special Science, 
Instrumental and Vocal Music, and va- 
rious types of English classes. 

The initiation of new courses of 
study, however, will never meet fully 
the interests of young people. On the 
one hand, the rapid accumulation of 
courses would soon occupy the entire 
school program and only partially meet 
the need. Furthermore, new ideas 
thrown together into a course of study 
would result in material hastily assem- 
bled and procedures poorly executed. 
Functional curricula must necessarily 
grow out of much experimentation and 
constant reévaluation. 

Consequently, curricular revision 
with a view toward meeting the educa- 
tional goals of high school students be- 
comes a gradually expanding process. 
Usually the first step is the construc- 
tion of a unit of work within the 
framework of some existing course. 
Many of these are in operation at the 
present time. 

One typical illustration is a new unit, 
called “Charm,” offered in the Home 
Management course, one semester of 
which is required of all girls. This unit 
is the outgrowth of constant requests 
from girls for information concerning 
cosmetology, grooming, carriage, per- 
sonality, and charm. The instructor 
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states that, although yet in a transitory 
state, the unit has for its purpose “The 
assisting of girls of the middle and late 
‘teen age to develop and make the most 
of their personalities.” A brief outline 
of the unit is as follows: 
I. Physical aspects 
(a) Posture as a means of creating im- 
pressions of beauty and charm. 


(b) Foods as a means of creating health 
with the skin as a mirror. 


(c) Cosmetology as a means of beauti-. 


fying the face, hair, and nails. 
II. Social aspects 

(a) Manners and etiquette. 

(b) Charm of easy conversation. 
III. Aesthetic aspects 

Music, art, and poetry as life enrichment 

and a basis for a charming personality. 

Other units of work are _ being 

offered, some of which may be dropped 
later and others of which may develop 
into full courses. But in either case, a 


real pupil need is being met even if only 
partially. 


neh people might well ask 
themselves whether or not their 
programs answer the requests of young 
people for assistance in gaining suit- 
able powers of expression, in learning 
the elements of courtesy, self-control, 
and consideration, and whether or not 
the information imparted will function 
in real life situations. 

Do you encourage procedures for 
gaining the reactions of pupils con- 
cerning curricular offerings ? 

Does your program consider the 
fundamental interests of children? 

Are your curricula adaptable to the 
ever-changing needs of youth? 

Do the experiences provided in your 
program function in the out-of-school 
lives of young people ? 


An Etiquette Class at Lemoore High School 


At Lemoore High School, under the direction of Mrs. Emma Wooten, an 
elective course for senior boys and girls, entitled Etiquette, has been organized 
around the idea that “to be pleasing is more important in women than beauty 


and in men than brains.” 


More in the nature of a club than a regular class 


(although graduation credit is allowed), the course offers a final opportunity 
in high school for students to investigate and practice those graces which make 
for charm in women and magnetism in men. 

A collection of books, pamphlets, magazine articles, newspaper clippings, and 
the like, treating of manners and personality, has been assembled in the Etiquette 
classroom. This collection provides abundant material for reference, for exten- 
sive reading, for informal group discussion, and for student talks. 

A social program, arranged and committeed by class members, provides 
glorified “occasions” for practicing the art of pleasing. A formal dinner, an 
informal supper, a buffet luncheon, dinner at a restaurant, a theater party, and a 
dance constituted the last season’s calendar of events. Emphasis, however, is by 
no means on “party manners” alone. Such everyday courtesies as the opening 
of a door the right way for someone else, greeting people cordially, offering a 
seat with deference to a lady or to an elder, forbearing to interrupt others, 
listening with complimentary attention when being addressed, in short, all of 
those “little, nameless, unremembered acts” that distinguish persons of gentility 
from boors, come in for due consideration and actual practice. 

In evaluating their activities, students quickly perceive that mere suavity of 
manner is artificial when superimposed upon a nature lacking in inner fineness. 
This leads into a personality inventory, followed by individual conferences with 
the teacher, and finally by the effort of the group to work out a design for 


sincere and gracious living. 








Spanish for 


And the Baker 


T Chaffey, we have been formulat- 
ing for ourselves a Chaffey Phi- 
losophy of Education. Among other 
things, that philosophy states : “Chaffey 
believes in serving the whole needs of 
the whole person in his total environ- 
ment.”” What has Spanish to contribute 
to this program? 

Perhaps in the last decade no group 
has given more thought or more con- 
sistent study to the problem of the 
place of a given subject matter in the 
curriculum than have the teachers of 
foreign languages. From the days of 
the consideration of the contribution 
of the language arts to the seven car- 
dinal principles, this study has per- 
sisted. Objectives, methods, and texts 
have been revised, until those who have 
not stepped into a language classroom 
since their own college days of tedious 
translation and technical grammar 
unmotivated by pupil interest would 
scarcely recognize a class in language 
instruction as it is conducted today by 
the progressive language teacher who 
recognizes pupil interest and need as 
the field for “take-off”? and the goals 
expressed in the various philosophies 
of education as “landing-fields.” 

It is the peculiar contribution of the 
language teacher, equipped as he is 
with insight into the thought and psy- 
chology of a foreign people, with 
knowledge of the history and geog- 
raphy of a foreign land, to lead his 
students into an understanding of man 
and his behavior past and present: an 
understanding that otherwise could be 
attained only through familiarity with 
the literature of a people, travel, and 
personal acquaintance. 
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the Butcher 


4 By RUTH EWALD 





In the accompanying article, Miss 
Ewald tells of the efforts that Chaffey 
Junior College is making to adapt its 
Spanish instruction to the needs of 
the individual student, and she de- 
scribes certain unusual Spanish 
courses which are being offered in 
her school for this purpose. Her entire 
point of view is that there is just as 
much place for foreign languages in 
the curriculum as ever there was, if 
only schools and teachers will con- 
cern themselves definitely with the 
needs of the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker. The article is 
adapted from a talk given by Miss 
Ewald last April at the Annual 
Conference of California Secondary 
School Principals. 

Miss Ewald is an instructor of Span- 
ish at Chaffey Junior College and has 
taught Spanish to three summer ses- 
sions of the Clarement Colleges. She 
has traveled extensively in South 
America and Mexico. 





We see our field, not as a limited 
technical subject for a few, an “enjoy- 
able skill for a literary type of mind,” 
but as a vital contribution to the devel- 
opment of the whole personality of each 
individual. 

Our department at Chaffey has just 
conducted a survey of the foreign lan- 
guage needs of a cross section of the 
business and professional men of the 
valley. Of the 91 who replied, 85 ex- 
pressed themselves as finding languages 
advantageous in their business or pro- 
fession ; 23 of these say they are neces- 
sary in their work. Spanish is used by 
79, Italian by 20; then in the following 
order German, French, Latin, Portu- 
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guese, and Scandinavian are the lan- 
guages needed in our valley according 
to the replies to the questionnaire. 
The returns indicate the wide variety 
of needs which these languages are 
meeting. They range from correspon- 
dence to conversation with clients, day- 
laborers, cultured representatives of 
foreign industries; from selling mer- 
chandise to eliciting adequate case his- 
tories and doing research. Thirteen 
individuals have indicated a need for a 
secretary who can use correctly one or 
more of the languages. Here is a place 
where we may cooperate with the com- 
mercial department, and we are discus- 
sing the possibility of a secretarial 
course which will prepare properly 
qualified students to fill the positions 
which are awaiting them in the vicinity. 
Since we are here considering Span- 
ish, it will be interesting to note the 
occupations and concerns which the 
replies indicate use this language. 


Druggist Stationer 

Citrus Packing Shoe Store 

Dairying Ice and Cold Storage 
Manufacturing Police 

Employment Service Theater 

Business College Seed and Flower Shop 
Judge Linen Shop 

Hospital Shoe Repairing 

Post Office Radio Dealer 
Lumber Company Sewing Machine 
Nurse Photographer 
Librarian Ticket Agent 

Music Store Assessor 

Salvation Army City Water Depart- 
Jeweler ment 

State Investigator Lawyer 


(licensing andlaw Gas Company 


enforcement) Electric Company 
Telegraph Operator Finance Company 
Physician Service Station 
Newspaper Nursery 


Drygoods Store 
Furniture Store 
Laundry 
Undertaker 


Auto Wrecker 
Goodwill Industries 
Market 

Missionary 


Several business men in answering 
the questionnaire wrote additional para- 


graphs of appreciation of languages, 
not from a dollars and cents standpoint, 


but for the pleasure and cultural bene- 
fit which they derive from them. 


ie the field of Spanish, the interest 

which is shown each year in night 
school classes, has made us ask our- 
selves, “What of the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker?” It is to meet 
their needs, while these people who 
will appreciate and use practical terms 
in their occupational life are still stu- 
dents in the junior college, that we are 
offering this year a course different in 
some respects from any we have offered 
before. We are continuing, of course, 
with regular courses which prepare for 
university transfer and the professions. 

In this vocational course are regis- 
tered those who come unrecommended 
from the high school and also, from 
time to time, discouraged members of 
the regular college class. For those 
who do well, enough grammar is in- 
cluded so that two semesters may make 
the equivalent of one semester of the 
regular college course. University re- 
quirements hamper us, however, as they 
demand the acquisition of skills to the 
exclusion of interests which motivate 
many terminal pupils. Therefore, this 
course is designed to begin with the 
student’s need as he sees it; he is en- 
gaged at once in activities and expe- 
riences which he deems worthy, and 
thus the learning process is carried 
forward. 

For example, one member of the 
class believes he wishes to become a 
radio announcer. A fine field for the 
take-off! How necessary for the radio 
announcer to know how to pronounce 
all the place-names in Spain, Latin 
America, and California, a knowledge 
of which reading of daily news items 
requires! By the time this young man 
has completed his work, the principles of 
pronunciation and stress will have been 
learned and, with the aid of maps, geog- 
raphy and history past and in-the-mak- 
ing, will have been discussed. 
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There are other types of units for 
other students. One young man is now 
delivering milk, butter, and eggs to the 
door of the Mexican housewife, so we 
give a unit for the milkman. A mem- 
ber of the class has just sold a second- 
hand car to a Mexican, and he kindly 
furnishes us with a list of the phrases 
which he would have found helpful. 
And so we continue down the list of 
occupations and professions, not for- 
getting the individual who will have 
property to rent or sell to the Mexican, 
the nurse, the grocer, the postman, the 
social worker, the stenographer, and the 
stamp collector—even faculty members 
occasionally come for help in this latter 
avocation! The results of the question- 
naire are enlightening and give us many 
more ideas for units in this course. 

We vary the work of the course by 
using a reader and a notebook called 
“Study Activities in Spanish.” This 
procedure supplies most of the elemen- 
tary grammar necessary, but, since 
there is no text giving phrases such as 
the class is learning, we have to write 
our own. Just at present the second 
year class is enthusiastic over creating 
units for this course. They are thereby 
learning many of these phrases for 
themselves and are also getting drill in 
accurately expressing themselves. 

The presentation of the units is by 
dictation and blackboard. They are 
written by the student in his notebook 
and are worked into dialogue form by 
him. These dialogues are presented 
orally, each member of the class having 
an opportunity to perform with each 
unit. 

Sometimes the spontaneity of a group 
is cause for real merriment among the 
members of the class. There was the 
time, for example, when one of the 
boys was trying to collect rent from 
another member of the class who was 
taking the part of the Mexican house- 
wife. These two had not rehearsed to- 
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gether beforehand. It developed that 
the woman could not pay because her 
husband had no work. Also, she took 
occasion to tell the landlord that the 
roof leaked and that he would have to 
paint the room. Whereupon, he sug- 
gested that the husband might work out 
the rent by repairing the house. The 
girl’s reply to that was that her hus- 
band didn’t:like to work! 

It is quite evident that segregation 
such as we have in this group has made 
possible a better piece of work than 
would have been done if these students 
had been in the regular college course, 
although, of course, the students in the 
latter class are doing a more uniformly 
high grade of work. In both classes 
the discouraged are fewer in number, 
and, best of all, we are meeting an 
actual need for vocational training. 


O meet the needs of the business 

man and the traveler and to foster 
a better understanding of Latin Amer- 
ica, we offer a two-unit course given in 
English on the “Culture of Latin 
America,” using “culture” to mean not 
a veneer of folk-dancing and the like, 
lightly put on, but, as Webster defines 
the word, “the characteristic attainment 
of a people.” This course covers the 
economic geography, history, and so- 
ciology of Hispanic America. It ac- 
quaints the future business man with 
the Latin temperament, ideals, and 
customs. 

The first seven weeks of the course 
are spent in acquiring a knowledge of 
the location, topography, climate, and 
products of each of the twenty coun- 
tries to the south of us. Following that 
comes a study of the Pre-Colombian 
peoples and their cultures, the discov- 
ery, and the three centuries of Spanish 
and Portuguese rule. The characteris- 
tics of that rule and causes back of the 
movement for independence are con- 
sidered. 
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The second semester begins at this 
point, introducing the student to the 
great heroes and statesmen and the 
ideals underlying the formation of the 
new republics. Mexico’s problems are 
given special attention so that the stu- 
dent gains an appreciation of what her 
present policy is and how it came to be. 

We then discuss Latin America’s 
causes for fear of the United States 
and also the forces contributing to 
friendly feeling. Europe’s interest in 
these countries is not neglected. Mate- 
rial which helps interpret to the Anglo- 
American the temperament, customs, 
and aspirations of the Latin American 
is made available. Following all of this 
the remaining seven weeks of the se- 
mester are devoted to the sociology of 
Hispanic America and to her contribu- 
tions to the arts, literature, religion, 
philosophy, statesmanship, and science. 

As in the vocational Spanish course, 
there is no text in this field, so it has 
been necessary to evolve a syllabus for 
directed library study which is supple- 
mented by class lectures. 

Besides breaking down attitudes of 
smug provincialism, this course en- 
deavors to instill in the student a feel- 
ing of individual responsibility for 


better understanding among the Amer- 
icas. It is an expansion of what the 
United States Department of the In- 
terior is doing in its weekly broadcasts 
of “Brave New World.” This course 
is open to all students without pre- 
requisite and thus is meeting needs 
from another angle. 


HE readiness with which some 

would discuss the “demise” of the 
foreign languages reminds one of the 
old story of Pat and Mike, who were 
painting a house. Pat was up on the 
scaffold when it broke and he came 
down amidst the splinters. A crowd 
gathered, among them a doctor who 
examined Pat and pronounced him 
dead. At that, Pat weakly opened his 
eyes, “It’s mistaken ye are, and I’m not 
dead yit.”” Whereupon Mike stroked 
his forehead, “Hush, Pat, the doctor 
knows better than you do!” 

Yes, some doctors have looked the 
languages over, they have operated and 
amputated and then pronounced the 
victim dead. 

But it’s mistaken they are ; languages 
are not dead yet. Wherever there is a 
need, and where there is a faculty 
group equipped and ready to meet that 
need, there is life and plenty of it. 


The International Friendship League 


The International Friendship League has been organized for the purpose of 
promoting better understanding among the youth of the world through personal 
correspondence. It is nonpolitical and nonsectarian. The League is officially 
recognized as the headquarters for international student correspondence and is 
endorsed by the ministries of education in each of the forty-eight states in the 


United States. 


More than 5,000,000 letters have been exchanged by boys and girls between 
10 and 28 years of age as a result of the activities of the League. In almost all 
cases, the correspondence has been carried on in English. Those sending a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to the League headquarters, 41 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, will receive complete information as to how the 


League functions. 











A Functional Program of 


Public Relations 


CHOOL administrators are experi- 

encing the growing realization of 
the need for a continuous, purposeful 
program of intelligent public relations. 
Continuous because one effort in that 
direction, significant though it may be, 
will not suffice. There are too many 
things happening which tend to neutral- 
ize public interest in one activity after 
a short lapse of time. Purposeful, lest 
the byproducts overshadow the main 
issues involved, with the result that the 
administrator will be embarrassed when 
he discovers that the program failed 
to accomplish what he desired most. 
Surely, no superintendent would at- 
tempt to spend his efforts in the di- 
rection of glorifying the school without 
first making it possible for the citizen 
to understand the educational objectives 
he is trying to achieve. 

Let us now raise the question, “Why 
is the need imperative for a continuous 
program of public relations?” In the 
first place John Citizen finds himself 
frequently in a state of confusion be- 
cause of the many interests clamoring 
for his attention and loyalty. He be- 
gins to wonder how many things he 
can afford to become excited about due 
to the operation of the law of diminish- 
ing returns. The school is not new so 
far as he is concerned. Like the weather 
he has it with him constantly—some- 
times to be enjoyed and at others to be 
endured. The danger of our citizen’s 
taking this attitude is that he may be- 
come an easy prey to be utilized by the 
taxpayers’ league or some other selfish 
organization when the school is most in 
need of his codperative support. 

In the second place, schools are con- 
stantly in need of adequate financial 
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4 By VIRGIL M. HARDIN 





4 In recent years many city school 
systems have come to place great 
significahce on the annual school 
report as a means of reporting to the 
public the aims and achievements 
and hopes of the local schools. 
Among the best of the smaller pic- 
torial reports which have been issued 
is the last year’s publication of the 
Springfield, Missouri, school system. 
Chairman of the committee charged 
with editing the local “Superinten- 
dent’s Annual Report” is Mr. Hardin, 
who, in the present article, describes 
the purposes and nature of this report 
and describes other features of the 
program by means of which Spring- 
field reports the progress of its schools 
to the community. 

Mr. Hardin is principal of the Pipkin 
and Reed Junior High Schools in 
Springfield. He has been a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association since 1936. During the 
last two summers he has been a 
member of the staff at the Missouri 
State Teachers College. 





support if they are to serve the inter- 
ests of a democratic society. Very fre- 
quently we read in educational jour- 
nals, and even in newspapers, of schools 
being handicapped through a lack of 
adequate financial support. While we 
are not in a position to state authori- 
tatively this conclusion, yet we believe 
it is fair to say that a large part of the 
difficulty is due to the public’s being 
out of sympathy with the program of 
education. Just recently there appeared 
an editorial in one of our own local 
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papers in which the editor called at- 
tention to an objectionable local youth 
organization. The editor took great 
pains to place the responsibility on the 
schools for providing the environment 
which produced this movement. Re- 
gardless of the weakness of his point 
of view, citizens who have not been 
brought into close relationship with the 
school will be inclined to agree with 
the editor and lose faith in the work of 
the schools. 

A third reason for the need of an in- 
telligent program of public relations 
is that of better understanding of the 
relation between the school and the 
preservation and improvement of de- 
mocracy. The average citizen still clings 
to tradition; therefore, he thinks that 
the function of the school is to teach 
the three R’s or the so-called funda- 
mentals per se. It never occurs to him 
to raise the question, “What does it 
profit youth to achieve all the popular 
fundamentals and lose the right to use 
the skills in relation to living the abun- 
dant life?” The public needs to under- 
stand that democracy in reality is not 
like a garment which can be put on and 
taken off at will, but that it is a way of 
life, and that the school must be con- 
cerned with that way of life if it is to 
justify itself as a social institution. 

Finally, a well-planned program of 
public relations is needed to give pa- 
trons an opportunity to share in im- 
proving the curriculum of the school. 
Frequently school executives are an- 
noyed and embarrassed by having the 
citizens of the community protest some 
worth-while innovations the adminis- 
trators have brought about in the pro- 
gram of the school. To overcome such 
criticisms requires the expenditure of 
too much unnecessary time and energy, 
and the entire situation might have been 
avoided had the critics been given an 
opportunity to understand and share in 
the planning of the innovation. 


Not long ago the principal of a senior 
high school in a conservative community 
conceived the idea of providing an 
opportunity for pupils to learn to dance 
after school hours in the gymnasium. 
No tax money was involved in the pay- 
ment of salaries of instructors for this 
activity, so the principal felt that no 
one would object. There was such a 
wave of protest which swept over the 
community, however, that the innova- 
tion had to be abandoned. We do not 
mean to imply that citizens should 
share only in decisions made relative to 
changes which conflict with traditional 
patterns; they must also be led to ac- 
quire a growing understanding of the 
changing conception of the curriculum. 
They need to understand the impli- 
cations for the school growing out of 
the accelerated changes in our socio- 
economic order of society. Why do 
they need to be concerned? Because it 
is their children who are being affected 
by the school’s program. Furthermore, 
they need to assume their full share of 
responsibility for the kind of society 
in which we now live, and will live in 
the future, for we cannot let them have 
the opportunity to blame the schools 
entirely for whatever weaknesses may 
appear. 


E recognize the stubborn fact that 

it requires no extra amount of 
intelligence to set forth the needs for 
a continuous program of public rela- 
tions, but to put the program into action 
does make heavy demands upon those 
responsible for such a program. In 
the first place, it demands a thorough 
knowledge of the community, its citi- 
zens, its traditions, its resources, and 
its possibilities. In the next place it 
demands dynamic leadership with clear 
vision. Finally, it demands a continu- 
ous evaluation of the progress made 
and the planning of the next steps both 
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in relation to previous accomplishments 
and to future needs. 

The remaining part of this article 
will deal with the program here in our 
own city, not because we feel that we 
have developed a model program, but 
to give some notion of how we are 
attacking the problem. Possibly what 
we are doing is rather mediocre in com- 
parison with what some school systems 
are doing. We do suggest, however, 
that we are sensitive to the need and 
that we are taking steps in the light of 
our understanding even though they are 
taken within the framework of certain 
limitations. 


E have recognized that any pro- 

gram of public relations has two 
phases—one the indirect and the other 
the direct. By indirect we mean those 
relations which are not planned with 
an immediate educational objective in 
view. The members of the adminis- 
trative staff have realized that if they 
want the confidence and respect of the 
citizens of the community they must 
manifest the willingness and ability to 
share in their common interests and pur- 
poses. We are members of civic groups, 
such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Commercial 
Clubs, and similar organizations. We 
participate in the several activities of 
our city, either as leaders or as mem- 
bers of responsible committees. This 
relationship to the community has the 
additional advantage of breaking down 
the all-too-common attitude toward the 
schoolman as one who is very impracti- 
cal and who knows little of the stern 
realities of life. There are other signifi- 
cant indirect phases of our program, 
but space will not permit our describ- 
ing them. 


The direct phases are consciously 
planned to carry out the provisions of 
our program. Some time ago the local 
radio station invited one member of our 
staff to sponsor a program each Sun- 
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day afternoon, known as the “Uni- 
versity of the Air.” This gave us an 
excellent opportunity to bring to the 
attention of the public not only well- 
planned discussions of contemplated in- 
novations, but several significant activi- 
ties of the school—in these latter pro- 
grams pupils shared to a very large 
extent. 


We have an unusually active parent- 
teacher organization, which utilizes, 
incidentally, some of the time assigned 
to us by the radio station. This organi- 
zation has sponsored Visitors’ Day in 
our schools for the purpose of under- 
standing the program of the child. 
Parents come to the school in the morn- 
ing, visit classes with their children, 
and meet with the teachers at the close 
of the day to talk over their experiences 
and observations. We also have special 
nights for parents who are unable to 
attend school on Visitors’ Day. We 
might add that no unusual effort is 
made on those days to change the pro- 
gram of the school lest we defeat our 
purpose. 

Parent education classes have been 
utilized for the purpose of helping 
parents understand the need for a 
different emphasis in education. The 
press has given wide publicity to many 
of our innovations, even though the 
interpretation at times was not all we 
desired. 

Last spring the principal of the senior 
high school realized that the enrollment 
of his school would be increased far 
beyond the capacity of the plant. The 
problem was not one of merely adding 
sufficient rooms for the overflow, but 
of increasing the opportunities in the 
curriculum—particularly for students 
who do not plan to go to college. Groups 
of citizens were invited to meetings 
with the Board of Education and mem- 
bers of the staff to plan together the 
nature of the opportunities that would 
be provided. 
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i September of 1937 we took as our 
central theme for the year: What 
can the schools do to undergird more 
effectively American democracy, not 
only for its preservation and enrich- 
ment, but for the purpose of making 
it possible for the individual to share 
in its values in accordance with his 
capacity and interests? We shall omit 
describing how the schools went about 
attacking this problem, for this would 
lead us too far afield. 

Contemporaneous with this attack on 
what we conceived to be a vital problem 
we decided to publish a report for lay 
consumption which would reveal to the 
citizens of the community just what the 
schools are doing in relation to the prob- 
lem we chose for the year. A committee 
spent a great deal of time evaluating 
our practices and planning the material 
for the report. We used a photographer 
very freely in taking pictures of what 
we considered significant activities. The 
pictures reveal to parents not only the 
psychology and philosophy of modern 
education, but a better understanding 
of what are the essentials for one to 
live efficiently in a democracy. After 
the report was published, copies were 
distributed to teachers so that they 
could discuss with their pupils the 
principles involved and the relation of 
the pictures to those principles. Pupils 
in turn took the reports home and dis- 
cussed them with their parents. 


Just recently we sponsored a city- 
wide Back-to-School Night for parents. 
Approximately one thousand patrons 
attended this special program. We util- 
ized this opportunity by giving demon- 
strations of some of our modern prac- 
tices ; then members of the school staff 
discussed with parents in smaller groups 
the various phases of the report and 
invited the visitors to contribute their 
ideas. Most of the guests commented 


_ very favorably on the work of the 


schools and seemed to appreciate the 
opportunity given them to gain an 
understanding of our educational ob- 
jectives. Several suggested that we 
should do this more often. 

We do not mean to imply that we 
solved the whole problem of improved 
relationships, for, as we said at the out- 
set, no one activity in and of itself will 
do the job, but our program must be 
a continuous one if we are to secure the 
essential understandings and intelligent 
cooperation. 

Our next report will deal with “Build- 
ing Democratic Relationships Between 
the School and the Home.” We hope 
through this means not only to estab- 
lish a more healthy attitude on the part 
of the home toward the school but for 
us as leaders in our local schools to 
understand better the child and _ his 
problems, to the end that we will con- 
tribute more to his growth and develop- 
ment as he lives in and is a part of our 
democratic society. 


Western Association Plans Annual Meeting 


A full day’s program is being planned by Dr. Merton E. Hill, president, for 
the annual meeting of the Western Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The meeting will take place on the third day of the Principals’ Confer- 
ence in San Francisco, April 5. Tentative plans call for a joint meeting with the 
principals in the morning, a luncheon meeting and speaker at noon, a business 
meeting immediately thereafter, and an afternoon session. 














Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Factors Involved in the Elimination of Un- 
dergraduate Students from the University of 
California at Los Angeles, by Helen Kibbe. 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of 
California at Los Angeles, 1937 (William A. 
Smith, sponsor). 

Critical studies of the factors caus- 
ing students to drop out of college be- 
fore graduation supply little evidence 
in support of the rather widespread 
popular notion that most students are 
eliminated because of their inability to 
meet the scholastic requirements of the 
colleges. Miss Kibbe reviews at some 
length the findings of such studies and 
shows that even in the freshman year, 
where elimination caused by scholastic 
failure is naturally at a maximum, 
other factors—financial difficulties, 
poor health, personal and social malad- 
justments—figure prominently. 

Miss Kibbe’s major concern, how- 
ever, is an intensive study of the extent 
and causes of student elimination at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. Extended service as junior clerk 
in the registrar’s office supplied an ex- 
cellent experience background for such 
an undertaking and afforded ready 
access to essential data. In determining 
the extent of elimination an intensive 
study was made of the records of 1,710 
students who entered the University in 
September, 1930, either as freshmen or 
with advanced standing, and who might 
reasonably be expected to graduate. 
The study of the causes of elimination 
was based mainly on the reasons as- 
signed (and on record) by 3,472 stu- 
dents officially withdrawing from the 
University during the school years, 


1930-1935. 
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< With this issue Dr. William A. Smith, 
associate professor of education at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, begins a series of reviews 
of significant research in secondary 
education. Each month he will report 
on two or three studies, giving his 
own personal reactions as to the sig- 
nificance of the material involved. He 
will place particular emphasis on 
research by California investigators. 

Dr. Smith will welcome suggestions 
as to studies which should be re- 
viewed in his column. 





The results of the study of the ex- 
tent of elimination show that slightly 
less than one-half (49.8 per cent) of 
the September, 1930, entrants were 
eliminated; that elimination was more 
marked with freshman entrants than 
with those entering with advanced 
standing, 54 and 44 per cent respec- 
tively; and that elimination was less 
marked at the University of California 
at Los Angeles than at most other insti- 
tutions for which comparable data 
were available. 


These results show quite conclu- 
sively that inability to meet scholastic 
requirements is a minor factor in the 
elimination of students from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
being responsible for probably not 
more than 5 per cent of the with- 
drawals. The major factors obviously 
are the following: lack of adequate 
financial means (more so with the men 
than the women), health disabilities 
(more so with the women than the 
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men), and varying degrees of personal 
and social maladjustment, much of it 
in the home, but some of it apparently 
also in the University. 

The situation as revealed stresses the 
need of more generous public aid to 
worthy young people, more adequate 
public provision for medical services, 
and an enlarged program of personal 
and social guidance by competent ex- 
perts. 


7 LA 5 


Pupil Rating of Secondary School Teachers. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Printed as No. 708 of “Contributions to Edu- 
cation,” Teachers College, 1937 (Percival M. 
Symonds, sponsor). 

Whether pupil ratings of teachers 
carry with them significant degrees of 
reliability and validity has long been a 
moot question. On the one hand, it has 
been maintained that pupils are too im- 
mature to pass judgment upon essential 
educative factors and influences ; on the 
other hand, it has been pointed out that 
pupil attitudes toward teachers are in- 
evitable, that they have a marked in- 
fluence upon learning, and that, since 
pupil ratings reflect such attitudes, they 
should be secured and utilized exten- 
sively. 

In recent years this issue has increas- 
ingly given rise to quantitative studies. 
Bryan reviews the findings of the more 
important of these in some detail and 
then reports the results of his own in- 
vestigation, the purposes of which were 
as follows: to test the reliability and 
validity of junior and senior high 
school pupil ratings of their teachers; 
to note the degree of agreement be- 
tween pupil ratings and ratings by ad- 
ministrators; to determine the influ- 
ence of such factors as intelligence, 
school marks, and sex upon pupil rat- 
ings of teachers ; and to discover which 
of the ten specific items in the rating 
instrument—knowledge of subject, dis- 
cipline, ability to explain clearly, sym- 
pathy, fairness in grading, amount of 
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work teacher does, pupil liking for 
teacher, amount pupils are learning, 
work required of pupils, and pupil lik- 
ing for subject—had most weight in 
determining the eleventh item, general 
teaching ability. Ratings were obtained 
from approximately nine hundred jun- 
ior high school and six hundred senior 
high school pupils in two schools and 
from five administrators. 


In general, the results show that the 
average pupil ratings of teachers in 
junior and senior high schools are 
highly reliable on most items, and, be- 
ing reliable, they are—it was assumed 
in this case—also valid. Both junior 
and senior high school pupils mani- 
fested a sufficient degree of discrimi- 
nation in their average ratings on 
specific items to justify “ratings on a 
series of items in addition to one rating 
on general teaching ability.” Due to 
the very limited number of adminis- 
trators participating in the rating, it is, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, hazard- 
ous to generalize upon the degree of 
agreement between pupil and adminis- 
trative ratings. It is worthy of note, 
however, that on the senior high school 
level, at least, the amount of agreement 
seemed “to exist in proportion to the 
degree of personal contact that the ad- 
ministrators had with the teachers and 
the pupils.” 

Intelligence and school marks did 
not appreciably influence pupil ratings 
of teachers, and sex only to a limited 
extent. General pupil comments re- 
garding teacher mannerisms and per- 
sonality traits, called for incidentally, 
agreed very closely with their average 
ratings on related specific items. 

The specific items in the rating in- 
strument having most weight with the 
pupils in this study in determining 
general teaching ability were amount 
pupils are learning, ability to explain 
clearly, teacher knowledge of subject, 
and amount of work done by the 
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teacher. Sympathy and pupil liking for 
teacher were additional contributing 
factors for junior high school pupils 
and senior high school pupils, respec- 
tively. 

In conclusion, Bryan makes certain 
pertinent suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the items comprising the rating 
instrument; points out that, statisti- 
cally, the items selected for such an 
instrument “should produce: (a) high 
reliability coefficients when chance half 
average ratings of different teachers on 
the same item are correlated, (>) rela- 
tively high correlation with ratings on 
general teaching ability, and (c) rela- 
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tively low correlation when ratings on 
the different pairs of items are corre- 
lated (except the item on general teach- 
ing ability)”; and stresses the fact that 
even with a sound rating instrument 
the practical value of pupil ratings must 
inevitably be strongly conditioned by 
right attitudes on the part of both 
pupils and teachers. 

In the, judgment of the reviewer, 
this is a study of first rate importance 
in the field of secondary school prac- 
tice. No one seriously concerned in the 
appraisal and improvement of teachers 
can afford not to give it thoughtful 
consideration. 





A Free Reading Course at South Pasadena 


A-11 Reading, or Free Reading, at the South Pasadena Senior High School 
is designed to meet the needs of the slow student who has been hampered by 
set courses and of the strong student who has had his time taken for required 
reading. It is the belief of the English Department that these extremes can 
be dealt with individually in the same class and that the pupils can derive 
great benefit from the course. Pupils can get by without much work, but more 
make a real effort in this course than in others, according to the experience 
of Principal John E. Alman. The course is open to eleventh and twelfth year 
pupils as an elective; it cannot be substituted for college preparatory senior 
English. It is a semester course. 

Type books are used around which to center the work. A Certain Rich Man 
serves as a basis for comparison in the field of the novel; A Book of Narratives 
serves as a basis for the short story; Modern Great Americans serves as a 
basis for biography; and Following the Equator serves as a basis for travel. 
Class time is used for both the reading and discussion of these basic texts; tests 
of various sorts are given over the content. About one-third of the class reads, 
individually, books of the type being studied. If students do not care to follow 
the type, they are not obliged to, although they are moderately urged to do so. 

Records of each student’s reading are taken weekly on 3x5 cards, on which 
are listed only the name of the author, amount read, and general comment on 
content. The pupil’s word is taken and there has been no reason to believe the ‘ 
records any more inaccurate than those taken by other methods. The amount 
read varies from 50 to 750 pages weekly, so that the teacher’s evaluation of 
the pupil’s work is largely personal. 

Sometimes the pupils bring their own books to class and sit the whole hour 
reading silently. Other times the entire class goes to the library. Procedure | 
in the library varies with the teacher and with the class. Collateral reading 
for other courses is encouraged, but not study of textbooks used in other courses. 

Because of the nature of the community, pupils do not lack material individually 
as they might in some localities. 

When the pupil has completed the course, he should first of all look back 
on pleasant hours of reading. He should like to read better than he did before. 
He should have read some things he has always planned to read. He should 
have a basis for comparison for fiction, biography, and travel. He should want 
to read more. 























What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


D. A. R. Conducts Annual Good 
Citizenship Pilgrimage.—For several 
years the California State Department 
of Education has codperated with the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
in the selection of a high school senior 
girl to represent the State in the Good 
Citizenship Pilgrimage sponsored by 
the D. A. R. The plan of selection pro- 
vides for the senior class in each high 
school participating to select a girl who 
will be the school’s candidate. This year 
118 high schools were represented in 
the contest. Qualities of good citizen- 
ship form the basis for selecting the 
school candidates and the state repre- 
sentative. 

Mary Eleanor Griffin of Monrovia- 
Arcadia-Duarte High School has been 
chosen this year as California represen- 
tative. She will receive a trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in April, 1939, with all 
expenses paid. On this occasion the 
representatives from all states will visit 
historic spots and be conducted on in- 
spirational tours which interpret our 
national history and show our govern- 
ment in operation. The girls will be in 
Washington for four days. Rosemary 
Neiswender of South Pasadena High 
School and Helen Devoy of Eureka 
High School placed second and third, 
respectively —By J. R. Waterman. 
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Progressive Education Association 
to Sponsor Summer Workshops.— 
The development of the program of sec- 
ondary education in California will be 
furthered during the coming summer by 
two workshops to be operated under the 


auspices of the Progressive Education 


- Association. One workshop will be lo- 


cated at Stanford University where em- 
phasis probably will be given to measure- 
ment and appraisal of instruction. The 
other workshop will be situated at Clare- 
mont Colleges where stress probably 
will be placed on curriculum and the 
development of teaching materials. 
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Committee Meets to Decide on 
Details of a Study of Junior Col- 
leges——A State Committee on Junior 
Colleges has been appointed by Superin- 
tendent Walter F. Dexter. Members of 
the committee residing in the southern 
area will meet on January 21, and those 
residing in the Bay Area, on January 28, 
to decide upon the details of a plan for 
the study of junior colleges. Further 
problems have to do with the develop- 
ment of a plan for the organization of 
additional junior colleges and for deter- 
mining the manner in which these in- 
stitutions serve the youth of the state. 

In addition to members from the 
State Department of Education, the 
personnel of the committee is as fol- 
lows: Pansy Jewett Abbott, county su- 
perintendent of schools, Redwood City ; 
Grace V. Bird, dean, Bakersfield Junior 
College; A. J. Cloud, president, San 
Francisco Junior College; Willard S. 
Ford, superintendent of schools, Glen- 
dale; John W. Harbeson, principal, 
Pasadena Junior College; Merton E. 
Hill, director of admissions, University 
of California, Berkeley; Rosco C. In- 
galls, director, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege; Grayson N. Kefauver, dean, 
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School of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity ; T. W. MacQuarrie, president, San 
Jose State College; J. O. McLaughlin, 
director, Reedley Junior College; 
Charles S. Morris, president, San Mateo 
Junior College; A. S. Raubenheimer, 
dean, College of Letters, Art, and Sci- 
ences, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles; Nicholas Ricciardi, 
president, San Bernardino Valley Jun- 
ior College; Elmer H. Staffelbach, San 
Jose State College ; and Harry E. Tyler, 
dean, Sacramento Junior College. 
7 y y 

Principals’ Conference to Be Held 
in San Francisco Early in April.— 
The annual conference of California 
secondary school principals will be held 
April 3, 4, and 5 in San Francisco, with 
the Hotel St. Francis serving as their 
headquarters. Details of the program 
will be supplied at a later date. 

sf 7 A 

Codéperating Schools Receive 
Grant of $5,000.—The General Edu- 
cation Board has made a grant-in-aid of 
$5,000, to be used to further the work 
of California’s Codéperating Schools. 
Because there is no legal means by 
which the State Department of Educa- 
tion may accept money, the fund has 
been deposited with the California 
Society of Secondary Education. It 
will be expended under the direction of 
the State Committee on Codperating 
Schools. 

On January 17 the Committee on 
Coodperating Schools met to decide the 
manner in which these funds will be 
used. It was decided to use them for 
paying salary differentials and traveling 
expenses for two men who are to work 
in behalf of the Codperating Schools. 

B. C. Winegar of the Curriculum 
Division of the Los Angeles City 
Schools and Dr. William R. Odell, di- 
rector of secondary education, Oakland, 
were selected to devote part of their 
time during the remainder of this aca- 
demic year and throughout the next 
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academic year to these problems. Mr. 
Winegar will go immediately to Ohio 
State University to study the develop- 
ments in other schools throughout the 
United States. Dr. Odell will go to 
Chicago University to study new de- 
velopments in the measurement and ap- 
praisal of secondary education. Upon 
their return these men will serve the 
Cooperating Schools in their own school 
systems, and they will serve upon a 
part-time basis the Cooperating Schools 
in other city school systems. From the 
fund granted by the General Education 
Board salary differentials and traveling 
expenses will be paid. It is the opinion 
of the Committee on Cooperating 
Schools that Mr. Winegar and Dr. 
Odell will render material assistance to 
these schools during the remainder of 
this year and throughout 1939-40. 

The expenditure of the fund will be 
made by the State Committee on Co- 
operating Schools, the members of 
which are as follows : 

A. C. Argo, principal, Sequoia Union 
High School, Redwood City; Alvin C. 
Eurich, professor of education, Stan- 
ford University ; George H. Geyer, dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, West- 
wood; Arthur Gould, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools, Los Angeles; Wal- 
ter R. Hepner, president, San Diego 
State College ; E. W. Jacobsen, superin- 
tendent of Oakland Public Schools; 
F. J. Weersing, professor of education, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; L. A. Williams, associate di- 
rector of relations with schools, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; and 
Aubrey A. Douglass (chairman), chief, 
Division of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education. 

On January 18 a meeting was held 
in Los Angeles which was attended by 
the members of the State Committee on 
Codperating Schools and by represent- 
atives from those schools. A manu- 
script based upon the visits to the 
Coédperating Schools and upon the lit- 
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erature prepared by these schools was 
presented and discussed. This manu- 
script will be corrected in light of sug- 
gestions and criticisms received and 
will be published as a bulletin of the 
State Department of Education. 
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Boulder Creek Emphasizes Music 
Work.—Boulder Creek has a junior- 
senior high school and an elementary 
school, with about 140 students di- 
vided about equally between the two 
schools. There is a faculty of ten— 
five of whom are full-time high school 
teachers; three, full-time elementary 
school teachers; and two, including 
Superintendent Alfred R. Everest, 
who work in both schools. 

A year ago a teacher was employed 
to take charge of the music work on a 
full-time basis, but on the condition 
that his time would be equally divided 
between the two schools. Previously, 
a part-time music teacher had been 
employed. The boards of trustees of 
the two schools decided to place more 
emphasis on music and so voted to buy 
all instruments and supplies needed, so 
about $1,000 worth of equipment was 
added to the inadequate supply already 
on hand. Instruments and supplies 
were provided for all students who de- 
sired to play and who seemed to have 
the necessary aptitude. 

At the end of the second semester 
last year, there were an advanced band 
of thirteen pieces, a well-developed be- 
ginners’ band of twenty-two pieces, an 
orchestra of thirty-two pieces, a high 
school chorus of twenty voices, and in- 
struction for fifteen students in piano. 
This offering was in addition to the 
regular classwork in singing and a 
kinder-band in the elementary school. 
Over half of the students in the 
schools were taking some sort of spe- 
cial work in music in addition to the 
regular elementary instruction in sing- 
ing, and there has been great success 


in getting students to learn to play 
complete tunes after six weeks of in- 
struction. 

This year the work has been organ- 
ized a little differently. There is a high 
school band of twenty-five pieces, a 
high school chorus of eighteen voices, 
a seventh and eighth grade chorus of 
thirty voices, and an elementary or- 
chestra of twenty-five pieces—all this 
in addition to the elementary instruc- 


‘tion in singing and kinder-band. Next 


year enough elementary students who 
can play orchestra instruments prob- 
ably will have advanced into the high 
school so that the band and orchestra 
may be combined into a symphonic 
band of about forty-five pieces. 

The unique feature of the music 
program is the private individual in- 
struction for each student who plays 
an instrument. Each high school stu- 
dent who plays, with the exception of 
the piano students, receives five forty- 
five-minute group practices or instruc- 
tions per week and each elementary 
student receives two such lessons per 
week. In addition to these lessons each 
student receives from one to three 
individual lessons of thirty minutes 
each per week. The piano instruction 
is individual and each student receives 
at least one thirty-minute individual 
lesson per week with additional home 
assignments. 

Through the aid of the P.-T. A., 
uniforms are being bought for the 
band. 4 are 

Lower Lake Union High Develops 
a Unique Commencement.— Lower 
Lake Union High School, during the 
last few years, has developed a com- 
mencement which is a compromise be- 
tween the traditional and the newer 
types. The center of attention is left on 
the graduates as in the past—and em- 
phasized to an even greater extent— 
instead of making the affair a matter of 
impersonal sales promotion or social 
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yearning. Valedictories, salutatories, all 
religious phases, speeches by trustees, 
presentation of honors, and so forth, 
have been removed entirely. An outside 
address may or may not be included. 

Chief attention is given to the cre- 
ation of an atmosphere of dignity, sol- 
emnity, and beauty. This is done by 
means of selected music and the con- 
struction, each year, of an entirely new 
stage set designed for the particular 
program. The sets are designed to fit a 
theme and are made cheaply by placing 
wrapping paper over a light wooden 
frame to simulate columns, rock walls, 
or other desired stage features. The set 
is calcimined and bathed in color pro- 
vided by floodlights and spotlights ar- 
ranged to produce the effect desired. 
The program is also built around the 
central theme. 

Last year, for example, the theme 
was “The Dreams of Youth.”’ The set- 
ting was a “Court of Dreams,” con- 
structed to resemble a stone castle. A 
“Queen of Youths’ Dreams,” a junior 
student placed on a throne which formed 
the central part of the setting, presented 
each of the three student speakers, the 
university speaker (as the “Court Wise 
Man”), and the principal (who pre- 
sented the diplomas as the “Court 
Chamberlain”). The three students 
spoke on the topics, “A Dream of Social 
Justice,” “A Dream of Peace,” and “A 
Dream of Achievement.” The univer- 
sity speaker, previously informed of the 
theme, fitted his remarks to it. Music 
was also selected to add to the atmos- 
phere and fit the theme. The band 
played Henry Hadley’s Youth Trium- 
phant as one number, for example, and 
the glee club used the Chorale from Die 
Meistersinger, by Wagner. 

On entering the platform at the be- 
ginning of the program (steps were 
constructed over the front of the stage) 
the graduates approached the queen in 
pairs (in caps and gowns), kneeled, and 
received an accolade-like salute from 
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the queen. At the climax of the pro- 
gram the diplomas were presented by 
the principal in the name of the queen, 
who raised her scepter in salute as each 
graduate left the platform. 

“All that is really traditional in com- 
mencement is thus retained,” writes 
Principal A. G. Butzbach, “all its dig- 
nity and beauty, its honor to the gradu- 
ates. All that is stilted, stuffy, and out- 
dated has been removed. Since there is 
no regular yearly formula, room is left 
for originality and for the use of those 
elements that are creative in the school 
in the way of dramatics, music, stage 
design, lighting, or other outstanding 
features.” 

v vy 7 

Berkeley High School Encourages 
Better Relationship Between Home 
and School.—In order that there may 
be a clearer understanding and a better 
community relationship between the 
public and the Berkeley High School, 
the following plan has been used during 
the last year: 

The first report period is devoted to 
an orientation unit given during the 
English period to all Low 10 students. 
In this unit the students study and dis- 
cuss the history of the Berkeley High 
School and its organization. At the end 
of the third week of school the parents 
of these students are invited to the 
school for an evening meeting. This 
meeting takes place in the cafeteria at 
which time light refreshments are 
served. After the serving of refresh- 
ments the faculty is introduced to the 
parents, and certain members of the 
staff explain the various departments of 
the school. They give a complete sum- 
mary, explaining in detail the school 
and various departments of the school 
and its objectives. Thus parents have 
become acquainted with the school ; they 
have met the members of the faculty ; 
and a clearer understanding and a bet- 
ter relationship between the home and 
the school has been established. 
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Los Angeles English Teacher 
Establishes a Question and Answer 
Service.—Mrs. Helen Davis, English 
instructor in the Susan M. Dorsey 
High School, Los Angeles, has sub- 
mitted the following description of the 
“Pandora Box” used in her school: 

“This is a very simple plan I have 
employed to establish a forum of easy 
discussion. I knew that if the subject 
matter touched a level of student un- 
derstanding I would be able to help the 
individual in two ways: he would be 
drawn out to express himself, and at 
the same time he would be receiving 
advice. A wooden box was placed on 
a table near the door. I invited any 
student having a problem or question 
of any sort to write this out and place 
it in the box. I suggested that no 
names be signed. If I did not have the 
student in class, time was to be given 
before or after school or at noon for a 
personal conference ; therefore, a name 
would have to be added. 


“As time passed, the questions so 
filled the box that I lumped them under 
heads; for example, (1) How can I 
improve my ability to get along with 
others? (this would represent many 
questions asked about social guidance) ; 
(2) Am I fulfilling my part in the 
family committee? (this would reach 
those having trouble with home adjust- 
ments—brother and sister problems, 
and so forth). To stimulate the stu- 
dents’ thinking I would start the dis- 
cussion, speaking very frankly, using 
personal experiences and those of out- 
standing students in the school. From 
then on the class discussed the prob- 
lem. Sometimes a week would be 
needed for each person to satisfy him- 
self about the conclusion of the topic. 

“The most amazing questions arose. 
It must be that parents and the schools 
are not supplying the information that 
the majority of high school students 
seek: ‘Divorce—it has made a mess 
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out of my family; beside not having 
dad at home I only see my brother 
twice a year. If people can’t get along, 
what do they get married for? Will 
you think of a way I can get my family 
all back together again?’ ‘I’m going 
with a girl I like a lot. I haven’t got a 
car. I don’t feel like asking her to go 
steady. Has a fellow a chance nowa- 
days if he hasn’t a car and works for 


his spending money? I know a boy 


who borrows cars from parking lots. 
He hasn’t been caught.’ ‘I can’t seem 
to talk to people. I don’t know how to 
get away when I meet people on the 
street. Am I just dumb? ‘Name one 
good reason other than “it isn’t nice” 
why we shouldn’t neck.’ ‘How can I 
know what career I’m the most likely 
to succeed in?’ 

“It doesn’t seem possible that we 
averaged better than 200 questions a 
month, but we did. We called it Pan- 
dora’s Box because it held all the 
troubles in the world.” 


7 7 7 


Kerman School Strives to Meet 
Community Needs.—Nine years 
after having been established as a senior 
high school, the Kerman Union High 
School became organized in 1919 as a 
junior-senior high school in order to 
serve better its community’s needs. All 
pupils have equal advantages in using 
the same classrooms of one main build- 
ing and the shop building and agri- 
culture building. They also have an 
equal share in physical education, music, 
band, orchestra, and extra-curricular 
activities. Assemblies are held in the 
auditorium regularly in which the en- 
tire student body shares equally. Spe- 
cial assemblies for the promotion of 
leadership and participation are sched- 
uled for the seventh and eighth grades 
together in their own organization. 

To provide for community needs and 
interests the pupils of the seventh grade 
are given a general science course, fol- 
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lowed in the eighth grade by a special 
agricultural science course dealing with 
bees, plant propagation, and rabbits for 
the boys and a home agricultural en- 
vironment science for the girls. Both 
grades are given opportunities in shop 
and homemaking instruction. The regu- 
lar agriculture, science, shop, and home- 
making instructors of the high school 
conduct these classes, which serve as 
preparatory work for the ninth grade 
vocational classes in agriculture and 
shop as well as for the vocational home- 
making related art. Most of the boys 
and girls select these courses, which 
may be pursued throughout the remain- 
ing years of the high school. 

The finest feature of the whole set- 
up is the preparation attempted for the 
needs of the community and the proba- 
ble needs and preparation for life pur- 
suits. Secondly, a regular high school 
teacher having contact with the younger 
students becomes a better instructor. 
Only four of the departmental instruc- 
tors do not have these contacts. 

There are 432 students and 18 in- 
structors in this rural high school lo- 
cated three miles from the nearest town, 
Kerman. Of the pupils who graduate 
from the school, only approximately ten 
per cent enroll in colleges and universi- 
ties, with a few additional ones going 
to agricultural schools. 

Use of the Microphone at Tracy 
High School.—How many of us 
have watched a speaker step up to a 
microphone to address an audience, look 
at it, back away, cough, walk up again 
and begin, “I don’t know what to do 
with this thing. You see, I have never 
spoken into a microphone before.” 
Radio, with its many branches, is one 
of the greatest industries today. There 
are thousands of programs of every de- 
scription coming from hundreds of radio 
stations. Public address equipment is 
used wherever it is advantageous. And, 
of course, all these programs must origi- 
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nate at the microphone. It will be the 
secondary students of today who must 
speak into these mechanical ears to- 
morrow. Is not the secondary school a 
good place to introduce youth to the 
microphone ? 

For a number of years Tracy High 
School has slowly been building a pro- 
gram of uses for the microphone and 
public address equipment. One of the 
most interesting has been the giving of 
radio plays. The drama department has 
cooperated with the student technicians 
in making these plays possible. The 
microphone is placed in one of the sci- 
ence laboratories, which acts as the 
sound studio. The microphone current 
is amplified by a small amplifier feeding 
over regular speaker lines (part of the 
public address system from the main 
office to all rooms) into the main ampli- 
fier at the central station. From the 
main station in the office a play will go 
into the auditorium. Here an audience 
of the drama class, or on special oc- 
casions the entire student body, listens 
to the play. 

A recent radio play on safety told 
the story of a boy who stole a car and 
drove too fast and of the trouble this 
boy made for others as well as for him- 
self. The announcer gave the name of 
the play, players, and their characters. 
The sound effect department ran the 
electric motors which produced the 
sound of an automobile starting and 
stopping. When the car of a radio 
drama smashes into another car, glass 
breaks, metal grinds and rings, tires 
skid and scream. You have listened to 
it many times as you sat by your own 
radio, and these pupils were interested 
to learn how the noises were made. 
Students take a keen delight in learn- 
ing to make the horse run, the police 
siren scream, the wind to blow, fire to 
crackle, and all the other sound effects 
that must be worked out for each play. 

Many times, for practice purposes, 
the microphone is placed on the stage 
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and the class can watch as well as listen 
while the play is being produced, mak- 
ing suggestions from time to time for 
better results. “We are even furnish- 
ing public address equipment for our 
grade schools,” writes Principal W. W. 
Crow. Student technicians from the 
high school take the equipment to the 
grade school, set it up, and stay at 
the controls. Young announcers use the 
microphones to announce their pro- 


grams or plays. Thus the students know © 


something of public address and the use 
of the microphones even before they 
reach high school. 

A microphone on the auditorium 
stage and speakers above the arch take 
care of all programs which require 
amplification. Public address equip- 
ment in the gymnasium and on the foot- 
ball field take care of student rallies, 
dances, and other large gatherings. The 
address system to the entire building 
from the main office can place radio, 
phonograph, or microphone pick-up to 
any room or all rooms. These activi- 
ties give many students a chance to use 
the microphone. At one of the student 
dances where the orchestra was using 
an amplifier system, students were asked 
to sing and to speak extemporaneously, 
and these young people did a very fine 
job of it too. They had had experience 
with one of these cans on a stick before ; 
they knew it would not bite if used cor- 
rectly. It is real life experience, and 
students revel in it. 

Does the equipment cost too much? 
No. At the present prices radio and 
public address equipment are very cheap 
when compared with other instructional 
supplies. It is not necessary that one 
understand all the technicalities of radio, 
for modern public address equipment 
is easy to operate, very dependable, and 
rugged. It is also very easy to service. 

“Take a survey of the young men in 
high school today,” suggests Mr. Crow. 
“You will be surprised to find the num- 
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ber who already know something of 
radio—a few even are likely to have 
licensed amateur standing. Give them a 
leader, and they will take care of the 
technical end. Your drama class will 
furnish the announcers and the speak- 
ers. A little money, a little time, and 
you have a new department of instruc- 
tion within your school—shall we say 
‘The March of Time?’ ” 


7 7 7 


Portola English Classes Are 
Popular with Students.— Principal 
H. H. Badgley of Portola Junior- 
Senior High School reports that, while 
no radical departures in English have 
been made in his school, there have 
been some definite changes from the 
traditional offering. The instructor 
who has vision and courage has been 
allowed to modify the offering, under 
the old headings of English 1, English 
2, et cetera, as he has seen fit. One 
noticeable result has been that prac- 
tically all senior boys have elected to 
take English 4 where formerly most of 
them avoided this course. Instructor 
Don Brown attributes part of this 
change in attitude to the success of a 
“book club” which calls for the round- 
robin reading of books selected by stu- 
dents according to their various inter- 
ests. Another modifying factor, Prin- 
cipal Badgley believes, may have been 
the division of the advanced class into 
sex groups. 

Since the students were found to be 
“woefully ignorant of the real meaning 
of ‘study,’” a “Study Mastery” unit 
was introduced as part of the basic 
training in English 1. The results 
seem to justify the effort. 


Last year it was suggested to stu- 
dents who had more time than work 
that they arrange with the English in- 
structor to read books and magazines 
under his direction for credit. Some 
twenty students became interested in 
the suggestion and over half of them 
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read extensively. Full credit was 
granted for the course. The experience 
is being repeated this year since it 
meets a real need in a constructive, in- 
dividualistic manner. 
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Los Angeles School Has Evening 
Programs for Parents of Different 
Races.—Central Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, has an enrollment of 
approximately two thousand pupils. 
About 40 per cent are Mexican, another 
40 per cent mixed American white, 
about 10 per cent Japanese, about 5 per 
cent Chinese, and another five per cent 
Italian. 

Beginning this year, a series of eve- 
ning programs is being offered for the 
parents of the various national groups. 
The aim is to make the various national 
groups feel at home and to give them 
a friendly understanding of the school 
as well as to give the faculty an oppor- 


tunity to see them under favorable con- 
ditions. A short time ago the first meet- 
ing was held with the Mexican parents. 
The program was not a typical school 
program, but one presented by talent 
from the community. “Naturally we 
must permit some children to come; 
but, nevertheless, we had an audience 
that was about three-fourths adult. If 
it had not been for the limitations of 
the auditorium, which seats nine hun- 
dred, we could have had two or three 
times the audience that we had,” writes 
Principal M. E. Herriott. “Many chil- 
dren actually wept because they could 
not get tickets for their parents. The 
children themselves were most codpera- 
tive in staying away and permitting 
their parents to come.” 

There are to be evening programs 
for Chinese parents, for Italian parents, 
and for Japanese parents. In April the 
annual Open House will be held with 
an all-American auditorium program. 
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Warfel, Gabriel, and Williams 


THE AMERICAN MIND 


ISTORY, geography, civics, economics, sociology are gradually 

merging into “social studies” in our high schools—to help effect 
better citizenship. Many of these schools are now “fusing” social 
studies and English—English in the two aspects of literature and 
speech improvement. 


This new book gives the feeling side of the social studies, as set 
forth in contemporaneous writings under these six broad units: 


The Colonial Period, 1607-1761 

The Revolutionary Period, 1761-1783 

The Early National Period, 1783-1829 

The Mid-Nineteenth Century Civilization, 1829-1865 
Transition to the Machine Age, 1865-1919 
Contemporary Thought, 1919— 


Here we have first-hand presentment of the ideas that have brought 
about present-day trends of thought and action: religious, social, eco- 
nomic, governmental, frontier, humanitarian, educational, philosophic, 
artistic. While this book furnishes an excellent survey course in 
American literature, this objective is subordinate to the central purpose 
of helping interpret present-day problems. There is no other single 
volume like it—in its wide scope, original materials, current focus, and 
peculiar appeal on the feeling side of American life, especially through 
poetry. Typical is Carl Sandburg’s “Prayers of Steel’’: 


“Lay me on an anvil, O God! 
Beat me and hammer me into a crowbar. 
Let me pry loose old walls. 
Let me lift and loosen old foundations. 


Lay me on an anvil, O God! 

Beat me and hammer me into a steel spike. 

Drive me into the girders that hold a skyscraper together. 

Take red-hot rivets and fasten me into the central girders. 

Let me be the great nail holding a skyscraper through 
blue nights into white stars.” 


While The American Mind is designed primarily for college use, 
one or more copies may profitably be placed in every high school 
library for upper class social studies and American literature—and 


especially in classes seeking a firmer interrelation of social studies 
and American literature. 


Pages, 1,520 List Price, $4.25 
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The book that will guide 


the principal in perform- 


ing the KEY JOB in high- 


school administration 


BY 


R. Emerson LANGFITT 


School of Education 
New York University 


The discussion, practices, 
and techniques apply to 
schedule-making for high 
schools of every type and 
size. 


This is an indispensable 
handbook for the guid- 
ance of the inexperienced 
administrator; for the ex- 
perienced, it reveals un- 
suspected possibilities for 
the enrichment of instruc- 
tion, and for easing a 
burdensome task as often 
as a schedule must be 
drawn up or adjusted. 


Price $2.50 














The 


DAILY SCHEDULE 
and HIGH-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


Here, at last, is a book focussed on the key 
task of administration—schedule-making. 
The discussion and information cover 
every step of this crucial work, from such 
problems as gathering, classifying, and 
interpreting the necessary preliminary in- 
formation, and a consideration of all fac- 
tors which enter into schedule-making, to 
the actual techniques and mechanical 
work of blue-printing the plan. The enlight- 
ened interpretation of the daily schedule 
as a part of pupil guidance is the approach. 
From widely scattered sources the author 
has gleaned and utilized the best that ex- 
perts have thought and written on this 
subject. Moreover, every point is illus- 
trated by examples of practice in schools 
throughout the land. 
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Pintner 


General Ability ‘Tests 


Verbal Series 


5 objectives have guided the preparation of these new tests—to con- 
struct a series which would use material of recognized validity, which 
would be thoroughly standardized, completely objective, easy to adminis- 
ter, and simple to score. The tests measure an individual’s general mental 
ability based on a variety of skills or abilities. The Intermediate Test, 
for grades 4+ to 9, and the Advanced Test, for grade 9 and above, are each 
composed of eight sub-tests. Norms are based on scores of 60,000 pupils— 
the total school enrollment in grades 4-12 in the representative communi- 
ties tested. 
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MONG the new books which have 


and acting. It is designed especially for high 
school and amateur dramatic groups. 


Le Francaise Expliqué, by Albert L. Cru. 











recently come to the JOURNAL 
office are several which will be of par- 
ticular interest to teachers in the lan- 
guage-arts field. These include the 
following : 
The Curtain Rises, by Robert W. Masters 


and Lillian Decker Masters. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1938. Price, $1.80; 362 pages. 


A collection of non-royalty plays with com- 
plete production notes on staging, directing, 


Silver Burdett Company, 1938. Price, $1.16; 
200 pages. 

A book for students who have completed 
successfully one year of French instruction. 


Leisure Reading, prepared by Stella S. Cen- 
ter and Max J. Herzberg. The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, 1938. Price, 
20 cents (15 cents each for ten or more 
copies) ; 147 pages. 

An up-to-date reading list for grades seven, 





What makes a textbook in American History attractive to average pupils? 


Moon’s STORY OF OUR LAND AND PEOPLE 


contains the answers: 


(1) PICTURES 
Among its abundant illustrations are sixteen full-page maps in riotous color. 
(2) 


PRESENTATION OF SUBJECT MATTER 

Its brilliant style brings people and events to life. By courageously limiting 
the number of topics treated, the author can give space enough to every topic 
in the book to make it meaningful to the average student. 564 pages—$1.92, list 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS 


























eight, and nine. The titles and annotations 
are arranged according to approximately 
thirty different topics and sub-topics. 

Lohengrin, The Story of Wagner’s Opera, 
adapted by Robert Lawrence and illustrated 
by Alexandre Serebriakoff. Silver Burdett 
Company, 1938. Price, 60 cents; 42 pages. 

The authorized edition of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, Inc. 

Subject Index to High School Fiction, by 
Jeanne Van Nostrand. American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago, 1938; 67 pages. 

A listing and annotation of nearly five hun- 
dred books of recent fiction, grouped accord- 
ing to a subject index which ranges from 
“actors” to “World War” and “Yucatan.” 


Among the newer books in the social 
studies field are the following: 


The American People, by William A. 
Hamm. D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. 
Price, $2.20; 1,054 + Ivi pages. 

A text for use in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades which teaches the social, economic, 
and political development of the United States 
and which aims to develop in boys and girls 
a challenging attitude. 

The Consumer Investigates, by A. B. Zu- 
Tavern and A. E. Bulock. Commercial Text- 
book Company, Ltd., South Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, 1938. Price, $1.57; 525 pages. 

A secondary school textbook which covers 
the field of buying and spending in general 
instead of going into the investigation and 
evaluation of specific products or articles of 
merchandise. 


Safety First—And Last, by Charles E. Dull. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1938. Price, $1.20; 
241 + xxi pages. 

A textbook for safety classes in high school 
which aims to make every reader more safety- 
conscious and which contains many devices 
for accomplishing this purpose organized in 
a teachable form. 

Story of Our Land and People, by Glenn 
W. Moon. Henry Holt and Company, 1938. 
Price, $1.92; 564 pages. 

A United States history text written as an 
interesting story. 


Other recent books include the fol- 
lowing : 


Community Planning for Youth, by Theo- 
dore Lee Reller. Published by the Public 
Education and Child Labor Association of 
Pennsylvania, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1938. Price, $1.00; 109 pages. 

“An attempt to bring together develop- 
ments in the youth field at home and abroad 
which contribute a point of view and method 
whereby ALL community resources may be 





A New 
Orientation Program 


The three books in this new series represent 
the outgrowth of more than ten years of 
counseling and group guidance experience 
with high school students. They deal with 
activities and problems vital in the lives of 
high school students and pertinent to their 
needs and interests. 


Bennett and Hand’s 


SCHOOL AND LIFE 
DESIGNS FOR PERSONALITY 
BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


Now Ready: “Group Guidance in High 
School’—a Teacher's Manual to accompany 
the Series. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 





mobilized to further the educational, recrea- 
tional and vocational adjustment of young 
people.” 

New and Improved Services of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Bulletin No. 12, 
Department of Public Instruction of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., 
1938; 33 pages. 

The Daily Newspaper and Higher Educa- 
tion, by Rex F. Harlow. Stanford University 
Press, 1938. Price, $1.00; 44 pages. 

A report on findings and inferences of the 
Stanford School Press Relations Investiga- 
tion. Participating in the study were forty- 
four daily papers and thirty-three colleges 
and universities in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

Horace Mann at Antioch, by Joy Elmer 
Morgan. Published by The Horace Mann 
Centennial Fund, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., 1938. Price, 
$2.00; 608 pages. 

How To Evaluate a Secondary School. 
Coéperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., 1938; 115 + 22 pages. 

A manual to accompany the Evaluative Cri- 
teria and Educational Temperatures of the 
Cooperative Study. It gives a most complete 
picture of the Study. 
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MEETING TODAY’S DEMAND 


Elwell- Zelliot-Good 


PERSONAL AND 
BUSINESS RECORD-KEEPING 





Integrating with remarkable success the personal and voca- 


tional aspects of bookkeeping. 


Presenting in their simplest, most easily understood form 
the principles basic to all kinds of personal, school, house- 


hold, and professional bookkeeping. 
Treating thoroughly strictly business records. 


Organized in units with graded exercises, three short practice 
sets, attractive illustrations. A wealth of supplementary ma- 
terial available. $1.72. Now ready, Advanced Course, $1.36. 


(Prices subject to discount.) 
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